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. j 4 correct moisture content—strongly ironed 
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Reo bedies as well as the famous chassis parison with strength 





of 
are built to the Reo standard of Quality... These sturdy Reo bodies are just as reliable | 
Special designs and standard models are as the Ne chassis—they are good looking , 
available to truck operators through Reo's and provide outstanding comfort for the 
body designing department. driver. Buy a Reo chassis and a Reo built / 


) Trucks and Speedwagons range from I!/, to 4 


body—a reliable manufacturer is respon- 


. Prices $625 to $2800, chassis, F.O.B. Lansing. Reo bodies represent value far above the sible for both—you will have a balanced 
‘ched bodies to suit every purpose. New Trac- price—they are precision built, designed truck that will be the last word in long life; 
trailer units—1Y/, to 4-ton tractors with matched and matched to fit the Reo chassis—built performance and appearance. 
\-trailers: eI fek SS ot-] of-Yoth a1 -¥ a Ro 01010 15 010100 | ok 


75 upward, chassis, F.O.B. Lansing, REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, TORONTO 








The new 13,000 pound M. G. W. Pierce-Arrow eight-cylinder chassis—the fastest 





and most powerful unit in the industry of equivalent gross weight capacity—is 
built to yield maximum economies from high-speed highway operation. Its external 
appearance reflects the new day demand for distinctiveness in rolling stock. 


IERCE-ARROW meets the variable trans- 

portation factors of loads, roads, terrains 
and climates by engineering and building 
each truck chassis to fit requirements of your 
particular haulage job. 


By its adoption of a new system of inter- 
changeability of design and manufacture, 
Pierce-Arrow offers 24 chassis of various sizes 
for all types of work. These chassis range from 
12,000 to 44,000 pounds maximum gross 
weight, with heavy duty six and eight cylinder 
engines from 70 to 150 horsepower. Tractors 


PIERCE-ARROW 


are available from 24,000 to 75,000 pounds 
maximum gross train weight. 


Prices have been drastically reduced (from 
$650 to $1600 per truck) by Pierce-Arrow’s de- 
parture from the usual practice of inflating 
list prices to permit over allowances on trade- 
ins and long dealer discounts. Pierce-Arrow 
believes the truck buyer has become a shrewd 
judge of values, primarily interested in what 
he gets for his money. In these new Pierce- 
Arrows he will find traditional Pierce-Arrow 
quality at considerable savings. They are the 
finest trucks ever built—even by Pierce-Arrow. 
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Governors Are 
Like Carburetors 


Governors, like carburetors, must be precisely 
and painstakingly adapted to the characteristics 
of the different motors they are to serve. Effi- 
cient operation is otherwise impossible. 


Handy therefore offers a complete line of indi- 
vidual Governors, each model calibrated at no 
less than five points to meet the exact require- 
ments of some particular motor. 


The answer, in Governors as in carburetors, is 
performance. And Handy Governor perform- 
ance leads the world. 


Speed control not approximate but faithfully ac- 
curate! And full, unhampered acceleration and 
power clear up to the point where the Handy 
cuts inl 


Every haulage unit needs a governor. See to it 
that yours is a good one—a Handy, the standard 
of the industry. 


The Handy Governor Corporation, 
world's largest builder of governors 
for gasoline engines, is building a 
greater proportion of the world's gov- 
ernors today than ever before. 


HANDY GOVERNOR CORPORATION 
3929 W. FORT ST. 
Detroit 


HANDY GOVERNOR 
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GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR... 


wheels that really are 


DEMOUNTABLE! 


“Do WE want demountable steel 
wheels? We'll say we do!” That’s 
the verdict of the overwhelming 
majority. Today nine out of every 
ten motor vehicles are being 
turned out with demountable steel 
wheels. 

But not every operator is get- 
ting what he asks for — wheels 
that really are demountable. After 
struggling with frozen wheels, 
many an operator has decided that 
his “demountables” were chris- 
tened by the same humorist who 
nicknamed brickbats “Irish con- 
fetti.” 

It’s a different story, though, 
with Budd-Michelin Wheels. They 
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are demountable in fact—as well 
as theory. Budd Duals give you 
complete clearance around each 
stud. In fact, the wheel doesn’t 
touch the studs at all. That’s why 
Budd-Michelin Duals go on 
quickly —why, if you want to take 
them off, they slip off easily. No 
barked knuckles — no exploded 
tempers — no lost time. 

More than that, Budd Duals 
save you money on tires. How? 
By insuring perfect tire alignment 
— permanent tire alignment. Budd 
Duals eliminate the expensive rub- 
ber-scuffing that makes some op- 
erators’ tite bills look like the 
national debt. Even if a greenhand 





changes them, Budds fit their ac- 
curately machined hub faces per- 
fectly. They line up perfectly on 
their permanent hub studs. They 
have to. For the Budd-Michelin 
double cap-nuts lock each dual 
wheel on separately. One set of 
cap-nuts for the inner wheel — 
another for the outer wheel. Re- 
sult— no wobble— no shimmy — 
perfect tire alignment — better tire 
mileage than you ever got before. 

No wonder Budd makes more 
sets of truck and bus wheels than 
all other wheel companies put to- 
gether! Budd-Michelin Duals, 
Budd Wheel Company, Detroit and 
Philadelphia. 
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Salesmen Are Not Entirely to 
Blame for Making Overstate- 
ments in Regard to Capacity 
Rating. Capacity Has Become 
a Myth. Makers Don't Agree. 
There is No Standard. Trucks 
Should be Rated on Ability 





-_ business has its problems, 
no industry is without them. Conse- 
quently each retail group feels that 
they are in about the “worst business 
in the world” under present conditions. 
There are no sinecures. If problems 
ever cease to arise business will cease 
to be business and will not attract the 
interest of brainy and_ resourceful 
men. Actually, business is never as 
good as we hope for, nor as bad as 
we think. 

1932 found the truck industry fac- 
ing a number of problems emphasized 
by the prolonged business recession. 
Some of these we brought upon our- 
selves, while others were imposed 
upon us. 

On the one hand we are handi- 
capped by extremely burdensome 
taxation and legislation; on the other, 
by certain trade practices which we 
have allowed to creep into the indus- 
try. In spite of these problems I be- 
lieve the automotive industry is one 
of the best, if not the very best, to be 
identified with today and tomorrow, 
as well as yesterday. 

It is my opinion that if we will take 
some action on the problems over 
which we, individually and _ collec- 
tively, have complete control, that the 
problems which are imposed upon us 
by others will have a less serious as- 
pect. 

Those who have preceded me on 
The President’s Page have covered in 
a splendid manner many of the tribu- 
lations of the industry. One executive 
dealt interestingly with taxation and 
legislation; one explained in detail the 
evil of over-allowance for used ve- 
hicles accepted in trade; another 
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pointed out the practices traceable 
to alleged inflated prices. Nearly all 
have berated the “capacity rating” 
situation. 

We now have something very defi- 
nite to say about “rating.” We think 
our suggestions to be very construc- 
tive and hope that they provide a 
standard by which all capacities may 
be rated. 

In the absence of any standard lit- 
tle is the wonder that so many liber- 
ties have been taken with capacities. 
Capacity today is even more mean- 


By 


OPK LEB 


PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER 
Reo Motor Car Company 
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ingless than the old N.A.C.C. or the 
succeeding S.A.E. horsepower ratings. 
The term is so badly abused that the 
public has almost entirely lost confi- 
dence in it, with the result that little 
can be claimed for it. 

We cannot complain much if retail 
salesmen make over-statements, for 
there is no agreement among the mak- 
ers, nor any standard to go by. Since 
capacity has become a myth, we no 
longer have much ground left to stand 
upon if users double up the loads on 
us. 

But we can do this. . . . Rate our 
trucks for ability, and that is exactly 
what we are about to announce to our 
dealers and the public (prior to the 
time the July issue of COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL goes to press). 

For the purpose of listing our mod- 
els in specification tables we will rate 
them for capacity alone (much in the 
same manner that we all adhere to 
the S.A.E. horsepower rating). From 
this time on, however, we will rate 
Speed Wagons in our advertising, lit- 
erature, manuals, and on the Caution 
Plate, according to ability: i.e., what 
the vehicle will definitely do. Isn’t 
that what users want to know after 
all? For example, one of our recently 
announced models will carry this 
rating: 

“8500—4%—51” 

8500 means the weight of chassis 
plus body allowance, plus amount of 
payload beyond which the abuse stage 
approaches; in other words, the maxi- 
mum load consistent with economical 
long life performance. 

4% means the grade it will climb 
TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE 
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TARTING with the advantage 
of a newly-suggested factor for rating 
trucks, the S.A.E. committee which 
has been laboring with the problem 
found two handicaps in the way of a 
final decision. Less than.a majority 
were present at the meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., during sum- 
mer sessions of the society and their 
vote approving a three-part weight 
rating and recommending use of the 
formula passed upon at Detroit for 
computing performance ability, there- 
fore, is not final but will be forwarded 
to all members of the committee for 
action. A mail ballot may settle the 
matter but the chances are that the 
committee will assemble again, this 
time during the National Transporta- 
tion Meeting of the S.A.E., scheduled 
for early October in Toronto. 

Therefore the room to be shown fu- 
ture generations as the historic spot 
where truck rating was adopted and 
signed may not be in the United States 
at all but in one of the provinces of 
Canada where scenery and hospitality 
abound but the laws are different. 

Faithful followers of L. R. Bucken- 
dale, chairman of the committee, hang- 
ing up their “dress-for-dinner” coats 
and missing a general session of the 
summer meeting, votea, almost unani- 
mously, in favor of three weight fig- 
ures for the weight part of a truck 
rating. When read aloud the rating 
sounds like signals for a wide run 
around right end, so—66-105-31. 

Translated into truck language by 
adding 00 for hundreds which are 
omitted, this means that the truck 
chassis carrying capacity is 6600 lb., 
its gross weight is 10,500 lb. and that 
the chassis, without engine, clutch, 
transmission or transmissions, weighs 
3100 lb. The first figure can be ob- 
tained from the COMMERCIAL CAR 
JOURNAL Specifications Table by sub- 
tracting stripped chassis weight from 
vehicle gross weight. The third figure 
is the new factor, of which more, and 
much, must be related. 

To T. C. Smith, American Tel. & 
Tel. Co., goes credit for suggesting 
that weight of the load-carrying ele- 
ments of a chassis, as distinguished 
from the power elements, be a factor 
in rating. He proposed that vehicle 
gross weight be calculated as 3.5 times 
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S.A.E. HEAVES~ 
WEIGHTS INTO RATING 
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Windup of Committee Work Deferred When Fleet Man 
Proposes Interesting Method Which Would Make Gross 
Weight Computation a Simple Mathematical Process 


this weight and that gross capacity 
(that is, body, load and cab) be derived 
from vehicle gross weight, as calcu- 
lated, by subtracting actual chassis 
weight from this calculated gross 
weight. 

No visionary was Mr. Smith; he got 
right down to brass tacks or cases or 
business or whatever it is that those 
proceeding directly to the business at 
hand get down to. He opened up with 
the concrete proposal that “the gross 
vehicle weight be calculated and not 
supplied arbitrarily by the various 
truck manufacturers, all of whom 
probably approach the matter from 
different viewpoints. Calculating the 
G.V.W. is the preferable method be- 
cause it gives ratings which can be 
compared upon the same basis.” 

He followed up by suggesting the 
formula G.V.W. = (S.C.-P) 3.5. In 
which S.C. stands for stripped chassis 


Examples of Manufacturers’ Gross 
Vehicle Weights Compared With 
Proposed G.V.W. and With 


Gross Capacity 


= ; 
- a 
2 a £ > 2 
3 rs 4 = 3 3 
x <. G32 of ov. wd 
s 2 2 ° = 4 
e 2 38 23 gs 3 
2 ef ec ° £ 
o We os zo Ss 
Autocar A .. 5,530 1,490 14,140 12,000 8,610 
Autocar R .. 5,370 1,380 13,960 11,400 8,590 
Chev. LT ... 2,855 630 7,790 8,200 4,930 
Diam. T 216B 3,300 725 9,010 8,000 5,710 
Dodge F30 .. 2,756 683 7,260 8,270 4,500 
Dodge G43A.. 3,345 754 9,070 10,000 5.720 
Ford AA .... 2,847 482 8,280 8,400 5,430 
Ford --.. 3,040 482 8,950 8,400 5,910 
GMT TI9 3,430 692 9,580 10,000 6,150 
HCG AS ..... 3,711 894 9,860 9,800 6,150 
Mack BL .... 4,200 1,090 10,890 10,500 6,690 
DS GA. .0sve0 3,055 655 8,400 000 5,350 
White 611 800 1,080 13,020 11,500 8,220 
CA4..... 5,359 1,275 14,290 13,360 8,940 
GMT T. ,035 922 14,400 16,000 9,360 
ee 6,200 1,275 17,240 18,700 11,040 
GMT T6i 6,790 1,183 19,620 22,000 12,830 
scan 12,500 2,600 34,650 36,500 22,150 
GMT T85....10,994 2,037 31,350 30,000 20,360 


Gross weights in column C are cal- 
culated from weight of chassis minus 
engine, clutch and transmission. The 
formula is: Gross weight equals 3.5 x 
(chassis weight column A minus weight 
of engine, clutch and transmission as 
given in column B). Gross capacity in 
column E equals calculated gross weight 
(column C) minus chassis weight (column 
A). 


weight as published and P equals 
weight of powerplant. He strength- 
ened its position by pointing out that 
“If you study items thus calculated 
as compared with manufacturers’ ar- 
bitrary ratings I believe that you will 
agree that this method provides a 
much more logical and usable scheme. 
It is based upon the amount of ma- 
terial in the weight-carrying part of 
the chassis, excluding the power- 
plant.” 

Foreseeing that many questions 
would arise concerning actual appli- 
cation of the formula, Mr. Smith sub- 
mitted a table of figures for “some of 
the representative trucks now com- 
mercially available in four general 
weight classes.” 

The accompanying table, differing 
from Mr. Smith’s only in omission of 
wheelbase, maximum tire size and 
piston displacement, shows that the 
factor of 3.5 proposed agrees remark- 
ably well with present practice. 

To say that the new factor merely 
impressed the committee would be to 
do it an injustice. It made a hit. It 
provides a way of calculating vehicle 
gross weight from known, or easily 
determinable facts. Nothing is left 
to factory viewpoint, judgment or 
policy. A grammar school pupil can 
calculate the vehicle gross weight as 
well as the keenest fleet manager. A 
rising vote of thanks—allsayaye. 

The Smith three and one-half times 
(3.5) factor brought the committee 
right back to the starting point on 
fundamentals of truck rating and to 
the all-important question whether or 
not factories should have any say in 
ratings. Mathematicians can supply 
formulas to solve given problems and 
they can prove correctness of the an- 
swers obtained, whether or not the 
answers are pleasing to those asking 
for them. But mathematicians can- 
not determine the terms of the prob- 
lem. 

Ever since the committee was ap- 
pointed, in fact before its appoint- 
ment, this question of what factories 
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should have to say about rating trucks 
has been foremost. More than a year 
ago, in May, 1931, to be exact, one 
truck factory executive raised the 
issue in these words: “To my mind, 
and I have preached this for years, 
there is need for a bureau where a 
manufacturer can take his chassis 
and have a disinterested, capable third 
party establish a payload rating and 
body allowance similar to the manner 
in which the Underwriters’ Bureau 
establishes ratings on fire apparatus 
water pumps.” 

The now-famous Buckendale for- 


— _TXRXE used 
mula, G.V.A. = WxI(G+F)’ 
known facts—piston displacement, 
gear reduction and tire radius in con- 
nection with assumed, and agreed 
upon, factors for grade, rolling re- 
sistance and general overall mechan- 
ical efficiency—to calculate vehicle 
gross weight. It could be adapted to 
varying conditions but once the facts 
were settled it gave an answer free 
of whim, hope or doubt, in pounds of 
vehicle gross weight. 

Obviously, the Buckendale gross 
vehicle weight does not completely 
cover all of a truck’s characteristics. 
Putting a very slow rear axle ratio 
in a truck gives it a large gross 
vehicle weight rating, under the for- 
mula, without showing whether or not 
the chassis is able to support the load 
imposed upon it. Putting on larger 
size tires instead of adding capacity 
reduces the formula gross weight be- 
cause larger tires have the same effect 
as installing slightly higher (faster) 
rear axle gearing. The formula, 
moreover, does not tell how fast a 
truck can surmount the imaginary hill 
and thus omits a factor in which own- 
ers are taking a keen and deep in- 
terest. 

Mathematicians raise no loud cries 
of protest if a formula is switched 
about; so long as the factors remain 
the same they can choose any one for 
the answer. During the Atlantic City 
meeting of the committee the Bucken- 
dale formula was switched about, in- 
verted and converted to the limit. Ap- 
plying it to determine grade ability 
pleased many. But when so applied 
the formula could not be used to 
establish vehicle gross weight. That 
figure must be determined in some 
other way. During this meeting it 
was suggested that trucks be rated on 
gross weight, grade ability and speed. 
Those who have followed the subject 
will recall that the rating was to be 
expressed in three figures as “20-4-35,” 
meaning 2000 Ib. gross, able to climb 
a 4 per cent grade in high and ca- 
pable of 35 m.p.h. maximum. 

Committee members, after delibera- 
tion in the meantime, assembled in 
Washington in October during the 
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Transportation Meeting. Here a three- 
part rating, advocated by A. G. Herre- 
shoff, Dodge Brothers, won approval 
in a surprisingly short time. The rat- 
ing comprising vehicle gross weight, 
grade ability and speed gave to fac- 
tories the power, and the duty, to 
specify gross weight with the restric- 
tion that they must put enough rub- 
ber on the wheels to carry the weight. 
Grade ability was to be calculated by 
formula and maximum speed from 
governor setting or manufacturer’s 
recommended maximum engine speed 
and rear axle ratio and tire size. 

There was no beating about the 
bush on the question of factory action 
on vehicle gross weight. Mr. Herre- 
shoff advised that “Any truck rating 
system shall be so worked out that 
any factor going in the rating is not 
left to the word of the manufacturer 
but is subject to physical measure- 
ment on any truck so that this rating 
can be applied fairly by any inter- 
ested party to trucks of various manu- 
facture or to trucks manufactured 
prior to adoption of this new rating 
method, so that there could be no dis- 
cussion of the manufacturer’s esti- 
mate of power or strength.” 

Tire capacity is the logical check on 
vehicle gross weight ratings, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herreshoff’s opinion ex- 
pressed at the meeting. He said, “The 
manufacturer in specifying the largest 
tire size has committed himself in the 
eyes of the operator to the maximum 
gross weight the vehicle can haul. The 
tires, then, determine the gross 
weight.” 


Steam Rollers 


Linking gross weight to tire ca- 
pacity still leaves manufacturers 
plenty of leeway in general design, 
and Mr. Herreshoff did not sidestep 
the question. “If a frame can conven- 
iently carry a few hundred or a few 
thousand more pounds, we must con- 
clude that we have a vehicle of su- 
perior quality, but not of superior ca- 
pacity. As long as engineers are 
capable of exercising independent 
judgment, there will be differences in 
their product. Trucks approximating 
steam rollers will be one extreme and 
structures barely sufficient to support 
a few hundred pounds payload in ad- 
dition to the body will be the other. 
This is not a matter of rating but 
rather a question of policy for the 
manufacturer.” 

Establishing gross weight on tire 
capacity basis gives a manufacturer 
a chance to “exercise independent 
judgment” to the extent of over-tiring 
a truck for the purpose of obtaining 
a high rating. That action, obviously, 
constitutes overloading which brings 
its own penalties. The Herreshoff 
plan includes another curb on such 
over-rating because an _ overloaded 
vehicle will make a poor showing in 
the grade ability formula, lacking 
power to move the weight specified. 

The January meeting of the com- 
mittee brought about agreement on 
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the factors and assumptions in the 
grade ability formula. Torque was 
assumed to be .625 times piston dis- 
placement in cubic inches, rolling 
radius of tires to be. Tire & Rim 
Association figures at “rated ca- 
pacity,” rolling resistance at 1.5 Ib. 
per 100 lb. (15 lb. per 1000 Ib.). M. C. 
Horine, Mack, suggested a different 
way of expressing the performance 
rating but committee members were 
in accord, in general, about the for- 
mula factors. 

With this background in mind it is 
easy to appreciate the value of Mr. 
Smith’s proposal to calculate vehicle 
gross weight by multiplying chassis 
weight less powerplant by 3.5 and 
to understand the favorable impres- 
sion it made on the committee. It 
is not perfect; one member of the 
committee explained that adding only 
75 lb. to a frame makes it approxi- 
mately 75 per cent stronger, but quite 
evidently it expresses common prac- 
tice of today in general terms. 


Legislation Again 


Legislation, accountable neither to 
engineering nor to sales, halted ap- 
proval of the Smith proposal. The 
thought of legislators pouncing upon 
the figure 3.5 and incorporating it 
into law, there to remain, shocked the 
committee members. They know that 
progress continues, that the fight 
against useless weight never ceases, 
that new alloys and new designs may 
bring new conceptions of chassis 
weights. Allow present engineering 
thought to be “frozen” into legislation 
—not while there is breath left to pro- 
test. One committee member showed 
that adoption of such a factor even 
ten years ago would have rendered de- 
velopment of the modern motor truck 
impossible. Another pointed with 
alarm to laws of Pennsylvania which 
set arbitrary limits on the weights 
which a chassis of given weight may 
carry. Committee members declined 
to be boomerang throwers, avalanche 
starters or fight promoters. 


"Trailer" Weight 


They clung, however, to the idea 
that truck buyers could use weight 
of chassis without engine, clutch 
and transmission to advantage. Fleet 
managers could compare these 
“trailer” weights directly or they 
could determine the multiplying fac- 
tor used by dividing the new weight 
factor into vehicle gross weight, estab- 
lished by manufacturers. A factor of 
4 would indicate that the manufac- 
turer was liberal in computing gross 
weight, a fact which he might ex- 
plain by use of strong, as well as light 
alloys, a high percentage of stamp- 
ings and forgings, and so on. A fac- 
tor of 2.5 would indicate ultra-con- 
servatism. 

By omitting any factor from the 
proposed rating the committee would 
bar legislators from basing laws and 
regulations on S.A.E. recommended 






practice. Legislators cannot justify 
legislation based upon it as repre- 
senting automotive engineering con- 
clusions. The new factor is simply 
a weight, just as the weight of cab, or 
rear axle or radiator might be listed 
in specifications for comparative pur- 
poses. 

With but one dissenting vote the 
Smith chassis less powerplant weight 
was approved as one of three weight 
figures. It was placed third in the 
sequence of numbers by which the 
committee proposes to rate trucks. 
The first, advocated by Mr. Smith and 
strongly, and persistently, championed 
by Mr. Horine, is chassis gross ca- 
pacity. It is the difference between 
vehicle gross weight and chassis 
weight (in this case stripped chassis 
weight as now published, not the 
Smith figure). The second figure is 
vehicle gross weight set by the factory 
but not exceeding carrying capacity 
of tires specified. 

Having finished concentrating on 
weight the committee turned to the 
grade and speed factors approved at 
Washington and Detroit. Several 
members favored giving grade ability, 
as figured from the formula which 
had received its final polishing at 
Detroit in January, and maximum 
speed separately. Horine again spoke 
in favor of his single figure perform- 
ance factor combining speed and hill- 
climbing ability in one assortment of 
numbers, as 175. 

The committee voted to approve the 
formula and all sundry and various 
of its accompanying and inclusive as- 
sumptions and bases. With this for- 
mula the ability of any truck can be 
calculated readily in single or double 
answers as desired. 


Rating Checks 


Truck rating as it now stands allows 
a truck manufacturer to put his own 
vehicle gross weight rating on a 
chassis, subject however to certain 
checks, to wit; first, that “this weight 
must not exceed the capacity of the 
tires on the vehicle, taking the capac- 
ities as agreed on by the Tire & Rim 
Association”; second, gross capacity of 
the chassis, that is, its carrying ca- 
pacity, will be compared with its own 
weight and the vehicle gross weight 
by alert buyers; third, the new Smith 
weight figure of load carrying’ ele- 
ments of the chassis will certainly 
be used for comparative purposes; 
fourth, the grade ability formula will 
reveal shortcomings in power and per- 
formance of trucks and form a basis 
for comparison of the power elements 
of the chassis, this supplementing 
load - carrying comparisons of the 
Smith weight figure. 

Result of the White Sulphur Springs 
meeting therefore is to throw two addi- 
tional checks upon vehicle gross 
weight into the proposed truck rating. 
The manufacturer has the first bid 
but he will be restrained by the pro- 
posed “official system.” 
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Tine TAXES WILL BE PAID 


Trade is Urged to Make 
Public Tax Conscious So 


That It Will More Read- 
ily Support Tax Battles 


] eo leaders are unani- 
mously of the opinion that in order to 
make it easier for the industry to 
obtain public support against further 
increases in federal, state or local 
motor taxes, the automotive trade 
should keep the public conscious of 
the excise taxes on trucks, truck 
bodies, motor cars, parts, tires, ac- 
cessories, lubricating oils and gaso- 
line, which went into effect at 12.01 
a.m. standard time, June 21, 1932. 

Theoretically the excise taxes are 
imposed on manufacturers; practi- 
cally it is the public that pays them, 
because while the manufacturer makes 
the tax payments to the federal gov- 
ernment he collects the amounts of the 
taxes from his customers—the retail 
trade—and the retail trade in turn 
collects from its customers — the 
public. 

This article, therefore, is intended 
to familiarize the trade with the auto- 
motive excise tax provisions of the 
so-called Revenue Act of 1932 and 
with the paper work involved in order 
that dealers, salesmen, sales execu- 
tives, service men and office person- 
nel may talk the tax subject intel- 
ligently when they quote delivered 
prices or when a customer begins 
questioning the retail invoices. 

For purposes of clear presentation, 
this article divides the tax subject 
into two parts: (1) The paper work, 
with its recommended methods of list- 
ing federal taxes, and (2) the official 
regulations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue covering the scope and rates 
of the excise taxes. The first part is 
presented on page 47; the second fol- 
lows, and is for the most part a 
paraphrasing of the official regula- 
tions. 


Truck Chassis and Truck Bodies 


A tax rate of two per cent on the 
manufacturer’s selling price applies 
on truck chassis and truck bodies 
primarily designed or adapted for the 
transportation of property along high- 
ways and roads. 
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If a body manufacturer purchases 
a tax-paid chassis and attaches there- 
to a body of his own manufacture, he 
is liable for tax on the sale price of 
the body only. The sale price of the 
body must be accurately determined 
and specifically recorded and billed 
separately. Otherwise the body manu- 
facturer will be required to pay tax 
on the price of both chassis and body. 

The same rule applies where the 
manufacturer of a chassis installs 
thereon a tax-paid body and sells the 
completed vehicle. However, the chas- 
sis manufacturer may, with official 
approval, purchase bodies tax-free. 
But when the bodies are resold he is 
required to pay tax on his sale of the 
completed vehicle as the manufacturer 
of both chassis and body. (There is 
no provision granting such a privilege 
to body manufacturers who purchase 
chassis. ) 

One article in the chassis and body 
section applies. particularly to those 
manufacturers who mount commercial 
bodies on passenger-car chassis. In 
such cases the sale of the body and the 
chassis must be billed separately and 
a tax of 2 per cent paid on the com- 
mercial body and 3 per cent on the 
passenger-car chassis. This combina- 
tion of tax rates applies also if an 
automobile body is mounted on a truck 
chassis. 

Any parts or accessories for truck 
chassis and truck bodies sold on or 
in connection therewith or with the 
sale thereof are taxable at the rate 
applicable to the sale price of the 
complete article, that is, two per cent. 


Parts and Accessories 


The regulations stipulate that the 
term “parts or accessories” includes 
(a) any article the primary use of 
which is to improve, repair, replace, 
or serve as a component part of such 
vehicle or article, (b) any article de- 
signed to be attached to or used in 
connection with such vehicle or article 
to add to its utility or ornamentation, 
or (c) any article the primary use of 
which is in connection with such ve- 
hicle or article whether or not essen- 
tial to its operation or use. The rate 
of tax is two per cent. 


Tires and Tubes 


The tax on tires, whether solid or 
pneumatic, is 2% cents per pound on 
total weight, exclusive of metal rims 
or rim bases. On inner tubes the tax 
is 4 cents a pound on total weight, in- 









































cluding the air valve and stem or any 
other mechanism attached thereto 
which may be used for inflating the 
tube or retaining inflation. 

The tire tax is paid by the tire 
manufacturer, who will bill it to the 
truck manufacturer, who, in turn, 
will bill it to the dealer, who, in his 
turn, will bill it to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Where the truck manufacturer uses 
tax-paid tires on or in connection with 
the manufacture of a truck he is enti- 
tled to a credit amounting to the rate 
of tax on the finished vehicle applied 
to the cost of the tires and tubes. As 
an illustration, a truck may sell at 
$500. The tax at two per cent would 
be $10. The cost to the truck manu- 


TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE 
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—_ and trucks, partners 
in highway transportation, as shown 
by the writer’s paper, “Use of 
Trailers with Motor Trucks,” pre- 
sented during the Summer Meeting 
of the S.A.E., are, it seems, likewise 
partners in trouble. They face a 
common peril, legislation, which dis- 
cussers of the paper pictured as a 
growing menace to all heavy-duty 
highway transportation. 

Owners and operators of trucks and 
trailers must act to ward off the 
danger by restricting use of too long 
trains and preventing snaking, both 
of which inspire public resentment. 
One speaker, A. J. Scaife, White Co., 
president of the S.A.E., especially 
warned against offending the public 
on the highways on holidays and Sun- 
days. 

F. C. Horner, G.M.T., sounded his 
warning in no uncertain terms, say- 
ing, “The expansion of use of heavy- 
duty, high-speed vehicles is ended. 
The trend of legislation is against it, 
primarily because of abuses. * * * The 
time was never so opportune for rail- 
roads to force through legislation 
against motor transportation. The 
legislatures of 42 states meet next 
year and the railroads have the auto- 
mobiling public with them. We are 
headed for a lot of trouble.” That 
the trouble predicted is no trivial an- 
noyance but of vital concern to all 
truck owners was testified by A. F. 
Coleman, Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 
who said, “We may have to revamp 
our fleets.” And by “we” he did not 
refer solely to his own company’s 
fleet. 

Responsibility for the situation rests 
to some extent upon operators, in the 
opinion of Leo Huf, Pure Oil Co. He 
pointed out that, “The driving public 
fears to pass a large swaying, wig- 
gling object on the road.” J. F. Win- 
thester, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
blamed snaking on owners who neg- 
lect maintenance and he clinched the 
argument later in the sessions by 
showing motion pictures of full trail- 
ers following directly in tracks of 
their towing trucks. 

Several prominent fleet men advo- 
cated more moderate limits on length 
of trailer trains. One, Mr. Win- 
chester, warned that legislatures were 
against trailers because manufac- 
turers recommed trains 85 ft. long and 
he advised carrying along work to re- 
duce trailer train overall length. Mr. 
Coleman, who was one of many who 
mentioned the recent decision in the 
Texas case upholding the right of a 
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state to legislate against motor trans- 
portation to benefit rail lines, sug- 
gested that 65 ft. be the limit for 
truck and trailer trains, and that axle 
loads of at least 16,000 to 18,000 lb. 
be permitted on balloon tires. 

F. K. Glynn, American Tel. & Tel. 
Co., chairman of the S.A.E. automo- 
tive transport code committee, agreed 
that legislation was the key to the 
trailer situation. He explained that 
the S.A.E. is interested in codes from 
their engineering aspects and that the 
committee is working up a code for 
submission to the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee. 

Legislation may cost the seller of 
motor equipment money in an unfore- 
seen manner, in the opinion of R. B. 
Jones, chief engineer, Trailer Co. of 


America. He asked dealers and branch 
managers to consider what would 
happen when a hauler, who had bought 
trailers on time, was forced to give 
up his contract when a law was 
changed. He got no direct answer 
but nods and shakings of heads about 
the room were eloquent. 

Fifth wheels, lacking standardiza- 
tion (the need for which was stressed 
in my paper) hamper the development 
of “ferry truck” service as well as 
other applications. Mr. Jones said 
that he believed that standardizing 
fifth wheels would be an advantage to 
both truck and trailer manufacturers 
and that they would welcome further 
efforts along this line. 

A concerted effort to combat in- 
fluences working against motor trans- 
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By JAMES W. COTTRELL 


portation was advocated by more than 
one discusser. M. C. Horine, Mack, 
made a strong plea for united action. 
“The weakness of our industry is not 
truth but lack of organization to put 
those truths over.” 

Trailer manufacturers are doomed 
to extinction despite the fact that 
future of the business is bright. This 
startling prediction came from no out- 
sider but from J. W. Menhall, presi- 
dent, Highway Trailer Co. He fore- 
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Factory Men and Operators Urge Concerted 
Action Against Legal Restrictons Inspired by 
Rails and Public Resentment Against Snaking 


sees truck manufacturers getting 
practically all the trailer business 
within three years, largely because of 
their ability to underwrite time sales. 

“Everybody cannot be on a railroad 
siding but trailers put every shipper 
on a siding.” For this reason Mr. 
Menhall stated that growth of trailer 
business is assured. 

Trailer and truck operations in the 
Oklahoma oil fields were shown at the 
close of the session by courtesy of 
J. F. Winchester, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J. Truck crews moved tanks, 
steam boilers and other heavy parts 
across country on trailers and skids; 
for heavy loads they hitched trucks 
side by side, in fact, as one observer 
remarked, “those men moved every- 
thing but the scenery.” 

Being, at one and the same time, 
the speaker at a session of the 
Summer Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the staff 


member assigned to cover the session 
for COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL is an 
unusual but nevertheless enjoyable 
experience. I shall refrain from quot- 
ing from my introduction by L. V. 
Newton, Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corp., chairman of the 
meeting, but take pleasure in quoting 
from remarks of fleet operators and 
factory officials who discussed the 
subject of my paper, “Use of Trailers 
With Motor Trucks.” In extracting 





items from the paper I shall try to 
be more reporter than author. The 
abridged version follows: 

Use of trailers with trucks is grow- 
ing rapidly; trailer registrations at 
the close of 1931 show an increase of 
27 per cent above 1930 and 300 per 
cent compared with 1927. Figures for 
total truck registrations show no par- 
allel, there was a slight loss between 
1930 and 1931 and the gain between 
1927 and 1931 was only 14.9 per cent. 
For comparison with general business 
—if anything is to be gained by com- 
paring plus and minus figures—the 
trailer curve looks like a business in- 
dex or commodity price curve upside 
down. 

Legislation comes first among fac- 
tors which determine whether or not 
trailers may be used to advantage, be- 
cause if trailers are prohibited that 
is the end of the matter, followed in 
turn (but not in order of importance) 
by grades and road conditions, char- 
acteristics of loads to be hauled, load- 
ing and unloading problems, length of 
haul, time available from shipping 
platform to receiving platform and 
convenience of the shipper. 

Legislation and regulations helped 
the trailer get its start and win its 
place in highway transportation. It 
is not recorded that lawmakers were 
inspired particularly by kindly regard 
for the trailer but rather that they 
sought to protect their precious roads. 
But just as soon as they allowed 
greater loads on six wheels—or eight 
or ten—than on four, just so soon did 
they invite trailers to a feast of busi- 
ness. 

The effect continues. Fred B. Laut- 
zenhiser, International Harvester Co., 
says: “More and more each year, 
state legislation is making trailer use 
imperative by the restrictions placed 
upon total weights on individual axles. 
At the same time some states are 
placing maximum dimensions on over- 
all train lengths, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the limited axle weights, 
makes interstate hauling a problem.” 

Roads and grades are a limiting 
TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE 
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Trucks WHEEL FACTORIES 
RIGHT lo FOOD 


They Follow the Har- 
vests, Farm to Farm, 


Throughout the Land 


= truck has been ordered to an- 
other big job. Instead of bringing 
harvests to the canneries the food in- 
dustry is planning to use the truck 
to take preserving factories to the 
farms. 

Maintenance of great stationary fac- 
tories in the hearts of the various food 
centers is very costly, especially 
where they are operated only a few 
months in the year. Why tie up capi- 
tal in idle equipment? say the food 
merchants. Why not take the fac- 
tories to the farms and move them 
after each harvest? The answer put 
the truck in yet another great voca- 
tion. A fleet of these portable fac- 
tories is already in the field, and, like 
farm hands in the plains of the Mis- 
sissippi, moving northward from farm 
to farm with the grain harvest, this 
fleet of trucks rolls over farm lands, 
preserving on its way fruits and vege- 
tables for profitable metropolitan 
markets. Harvest on many farms in 
the near future will not be complete 
without a truck and its “factory” unit. 

The idea of taking the quick-freez- 
ing process to the farm and following 
nature’s harvest schedule from point 
to point in accord with the season was 
conceived by the General Foods Corp. 

The idea found its solution in the 
truck, and judging from present indi- 
cations it may entirely revolutionize 
the present set-up of the food indus- 
try. The portable factory for packing 
fresh and perishable foods developed 
by one of General Foods’ laboratories 
consists of a new, self-contained 
froster for mounting on a five-ton 
truck. The entire apparatus is in- 
closed in a cabinet about 8 ft. high 
and 5 ft. wide. 

These little factories on wheels can 
be operated right at the farm for pack- 
ing vegetables; at the orchards for 
fruits, and at the water’s edge for fish 
in all seasons, from Florida to New 
Jersey, from Newfoundland te New 
Orleans. The units will almost never 
be idle except, of course, for overhaul- 
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ing and repairing, and during their 
pilgrimage from point to point. 
Ralph G. Coburn, vice-president, 
General Foods Corp., enumerates 
many advantages for this new pre- 
serving process. Great losses are in- 
curred in shipments of perishable 
foods from farms to packing centers. 
On the other hand, fixed plants main- 
tained right at the farm or orchard 
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are expensive because of the idle off- 
season. The portable, quick-freezing 
packing plant seems to be the solution 
in the prevention of these losses. Eco- 
nomic conditions in general may be 
improved in the food industry as well 
as the country as a whole through the 
employment of this new method. If a 
drought or flood lays waste the farms 
of Kansas and Missouri, packers who 
are not tied hand and foot by their 
great stationary factories can move 
out like a band of modern Pilgrims, 
motoring with their portable machin- 
ery mounted on trucks to other raw- 
material sources in more fortunate 
parts of the country. On the other 
hand, sections blessed with heavy 
crops need not let great quantities of 
perishables spoil for lack of preserv- 
ing facilities or before they can be sold 
through clogged market channels. 
Again the packers, with their portable 
equipment, can move in and take ad- 
vantage of the bounty, storing away 
their products for later and more fa- 
vorable markets. Because of this flexi- 
bility, stabilization of markets for per- 
ishable food crops may be partially 
brought about, as may be the ironing 
out of the peaks and valleys of sea- 
sonal food prices to the public. More- 
over, an improved and enlarged scope 
of trading in perishables throughout 
the land is anticipated. Pacific and 
Gulf of Mexico fruits and fresh New 
England fish may be available the year 
around in any part of the country. 

The itinerary for a factory on 
wheels might take it from one end 
of the country to the other during the 
course of a year. Through the gates 
of a strawberry farm in Michigan, for 
example, there comes a_ portable 
froster. The unit is placed in almost 
any vacant spot and requires nothing 
more than connections for water and 
electricity. Within a few weeks the 
froster packs a few hundred acres of 
perishables at 50 deg. below zero. 
Strawberries, converted into bricks, 
each about the size of a pound of but- 
ter, and as hard as marble, are then 
shipped to cold storage plants without 
a loss. 

The job complete, the portable fac- 
tory, mounted again on the five-ton 
truck, takes its leave, promising to 
call again in another year, unless, of 
TURN TO PAGE 46, PLEASE 
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has been recommended for the Federal 
Government. It is an evaluation meth- 
od of arriving at the lowest bid. In 
it price is removed as a major 
factor and made one of 19 value ele- 
ments, all of which are graded accord- 
ing to their importance. The plan is 
largely the work of the Federal Speci- 
fication Board Sub-Committee on Mo- 
tor Vehicle Specifications, and is the 
offspring of circumstances which ham- 
pered the government’s effort to buy 
trucks on the same free and independ- 
ent basis as private users. The method 
has much to commend it, and is worthy 
of the attention of all fleet operators 
desirous of finding some yardstick by 
which to intelligently measure the 
value of a truck before buying. 

Since time immemorial, purchases 
by the Federal Government have been 
on price, the low bidder, provided he 
meets specifications, getting the award. 
A very simple and equitable plan. 
But in this, many truck-using Federal 
departments do not agree. The plan, 
they say, makes it difficult to secure 
the best value for best price at one 
and the same time. The hitch in the 
system centers in the requirements of 
specifications. If the specifications 
are made sufficiently broad to include 
a large group of competitors, varying 
grades of trucks are admitted, which, 
of course, eliminates selection on a 
merit basis, as the award goes to the 
lowest bidder, which may or may not 
be good value for the money. On the 
other hand, if rigid (closed) specifica- 
tions are prescribed, a lot of good com- 
petition is automatically eliminated 
and the opportunity of buying maxi- 
mum value at minimum price is sac- 
rificed. Intelligent buying with this 
set-up, obviously, is impossible. 

The purchase of trucks under the 
new method follows identically the 
same _ preliminaries as formerly, 
which, briefly, consists of two steps: 

1. Description of the work to be 
performed and specification of such 
details as are necessary to secure a 
truck suitable to perform the service 
in which it is to be used. This con- 
sists of several pages of specifications 
divided into major unit groups. 

2. Bidders must furnish with their 
bids a filled-in questionnaire of the 
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truck offered under the bid. This 
questionnaire, which also covers sev- 
eral sheets, gives the items listed in 
the general specifications as adver- 
tised and in addition the manufactur- 
er’s specifications in detail in order 
to more completely describe the vehicle 
offered. It is most comprehensive, 
embodying full details on all major 
units listed under more than 20 clas- 
sifications. The excerpt on page 46 


Gets Greatest Value 
for Money by Weigh- 
ing 19 Truck Elements 


BY MakrTIN J. KOImZzscH 


gives an indication of the complete- 
ness of the data. 

When all questionnaires are in, the 
purchasing department is prepared 
to determine the lowest bid by the 
evaluation method. The yardstick 
used is a chart composed of 19 ele- 
ments of value having a total maxi- 
mum grade of 1000 points. The point 
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EVALUATION CHART 


Points per 

Elements of Value Element 
Design 
, 
MMOGO OME... 6. ncn: 
C Front axle .......... asthe. ae 
D Clutch, trans., etc. ........ 74 
E Tires be ere hy 72 
M Frame ... i eave feetenta et 36 
N Body needs ......... . a 
R Accessories, etc. .......... 25 517 
Rating 
J Chassis wgt. ............. 50 
K Payload cap. ............ 49 
SE ere 41 140 
Reputation 
G Performance record of sim- 

ilar equipment ........... 60 


P Capacity of plant and abil- 
ity to make prompt delivery 29 
© Past performance of bidder 26 
S Number of similar trucks 
manufactured and sold ... 24 139 
Service Facilities 
H Efficiency in repair parts 


SONU nec en eiedc: ‘die 52 
1 Location of service facili- 
I diacnlrin’s Sha eceeie cs 51 103 
Price 
F First cost . Tee 7I 
O Price of repair parts ..... 30 101 


Total 1000 1000 
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ENGINEERS FLASH CAUTION 
SIGNAL ON New BALLOONS 





a. new low pressure balloon 
tire first introduced in the replace- 
ment field for passenger cars and now 
optional equipment on several makes 
of cars has won some acceptance in 
the commercial field in vocations such 
as radio, bakeries, and egg dealers, 
where road impacts and vibration are 
important factors to be considered. 

Present happenings, however, are 
dwarfed by speculation about the fu- 
ture of doughnut tires. Public ac- 
ceptance of the new tires has put 
engineers at passenger car and tire 
factories in a furor. They fear a 
stampede for the tires which will force 
widespread adoption before engineer- 
ing difficulties can be overcome. 

Both formal and informal state- 
ments made at the summer sessions of 
the S.A.E. at White Sulphur Springs 
show that engineers are fearful of the 
consequences of hastily rushing to 
extreme low pressures without regard 
to problems involved in such a change. 
Some of the engineers most vehement 
in denouncing too early acceptance of 
low pressure balloons are convinced 
that the public may force their hands. 
Several truck engineers attending 
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the S.A.E. meeting made no attempt 
to conceal their joy over the fact that 
the first worrying over the situation 
will be done by passenger car and tire 
engineers. Truck engineers have an- 
other reason for contentment. There 
is little likelihood that ballooning will 
be carried as far on trucks as on some 
passenger car installations. Conven- 
tional balloons for passenger cars 
carry 32 lb. pressure in four-ply types 
and 36 lb. in the six-ply types. Truck 
balloons start at 40 lb. for the 5.20/20 
and end at 95 lb. for the 13.50 in. tires. 
All the fuss and bother in the passen- 
ger car field is about reducing pres- 
sures from 32 lb. to 16 lb. Therefore 
a similar program in the truck field 
would not drop pressures, for the 
present at least, below pressures well 
established in the passenger car field. 

Lowering tire pressure to the ex- 
tent proposed for passenger car sizes 
and actually applied in replacement 
installations brings in its wake prob- 
lems of magnitude. Some of the early 


Sense Danger to Bal- 
anced Design if Pub- 
lic Demand Stampedes 
Factories to Adoption 


doughnuts applied to Ford, Chevrolet 
and Plymouth cars were 9.00 in., which 
are rated to carry 1090-lb. load at 
16 lb. pressure in the new experi- 
mental practice load and inflation 
table for low pressure balloon tires 
for passenger cars adopted in May by 
the Tire & Rim Association, Inc. Ad- 
vertised weights of these cars are 2800 
lb. or less and it is evident that the 
9.00 tire (seven sizes larger than 
standard equipment) will be carried 
at less than 16 lb. pressure on these 
cars. More conservative applications 
were made, using a 7.50 in. tire and 
many tire men feel better satisfied in 
recommending a 6.50 in. low pressure 
balloon which is a triple oversize. 

The subject of super-balloons was 
discussed during the S.A.E. meeting 
by B. J. Lemon, field engineer, tire 
development department, United 
States Rubber Co., in a paper which 
was one of the high spots of the ses- 
sions. Discussion of it was active 
during the session and afterward. In- 
formal talks with engineers of car 
factories and tire companies explain 
their personal reasons for opposing 
a too rapid adoption of doughnut tires 
without a proper background of re- 
search and development work. 

Major objections to doughnuts, espe- 
cially when extreme sizes are em- 
ployed, as expressed by engineers are: 

1. A definite lag in steering. 

2. Instability due to the fact that 
wheel hubs are free to move within 
circumference of the tire an inch or 
so in three dimensions. 

3. Springs, brakes, in fact many im- 
portant features of design, must be 
changed to accommodate the new style 
tires. 

Lag in steering and a peculiar form 
of instability which results in a jig- 
gling action of the body are worrying 
a large percentage of the engineers 
interviewed on the subject of dough- 
nut tires. They recognize the action 
as symptoms of a cause which they 
are powerless to remove. The lag in 
steering, they point out, exists be- 
cause the doughnut tires possess a 
relatively larger road contact area 
than do ordinary balloon tires and, 
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S.AL.E GROUPS CONSIDER 
PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 


Interest Centers in 
Uniform Code, Mili- 
tary Transport, Front 


Alignment and Brakes 


| = predominated in com- 
mittee meetings held during the 
summer sessions of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 12 to 17. 
It is casting no reflection upon the 
excellent program of papers pre- 
sented to say that the committee de- 
liberations rivaled in interest the 
technical program. 

Seven of the committee meetings 
were devoted to subjects of interest 
to both passenger car and truck own- 
ers, three were devoted to truck mat- 
ters, and one, the riding comfort 
research sub-committee, was in the 
field of passenger car engineering. 

Ranking, in truck interest, second 
to the motor truck rating committee 
(an account of which is given on page 
14) was the Automotive Transport 
Code Committee. The Society of 
Automotive Engineers is now a mem- 
ber of the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee which, as is known, is 
working on a uniform motor vehicle 
code. At a meeting of the Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee in 
New York City in June, it was sug- 
gested that the S.A.E. Automotive 
Transport Code Committee recom- 
mend definite limitations for motor 
truck dimensions and weights which 
could be included in the code and that 
the S.A.E. committee might bring to- 
gether the work of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials ap- 
plicable to the preparation of a code. 

The committee members present de- 
cided upon definite recommendations 
for width, height and length of single 
vehicles and total length of combina- 
tions, and also approved recommen- 
dations for maximum axle weight 
limitations to be used in place of 
limitations of gross weight and inch 
width of tires. They also proposed 
that the definition of “Single Unit” be 
applied to a motor truck, tractor- 
truck, semi-trailer or trailer, thus 
clearing up confusion in terms men- 
tioned by Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, before 
the Eastern Conference of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators and reported by 
James W. Cottrell in his paper on 
Trailers. 
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A copy of proceedings of the com- 
mittee meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs has been sent to the full 
membership of the committee for ap- 


proval or disapproval. Committee 
reports and recommendations are to 
be transmitted to a meeting of the 
Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 

The Military Motor Transport Ad- 
visory Committee made a progress re- 
port to Col. Brainerd Taylor, Motor 
Transportation Branch Quartermaster 
Corps, U. S. A., who attended the 
meeting. Sub-committees of the Ad- 
visory Committee are working on 
problems of interchangeability of va- 
rious units which may be used by the 
Quartermaster Corps  procvrement 
program in time of war. No formal 


report will be made until all sub- 
committees have completed their ac- 
tivities, but much was accomplished 
by an informal exchange of ideas and 
reports of progress to date. 

The Highway Research Sub-com- 
mittee has before it an ambitious 





program in which utilization of high- 
ways is a major part. The committee 
approved reports of impact tests by 
the Bureau of Roads and they will be 
published by the bureau, it is under- 
stood, in the near future. The tests 
include observations made on trucks 
running on ordinary roads, supple- 
menting tests previously published 
showing impacts of solid tires, after 
passing over artificial obstructions. 

The sub-committee on front end 
alignment which has been seeking a 
standard of camber, caster and toe-in 
applicable to all passenger cars de- 
cided that the standards could not be 
set up at this time, but they decided 
to make one more try before giving 
up the task. As a result of this de- 
cision a questionnaire will be sent to 
manufacturers asking for data on 
front end alignment on 1932 cars. 

The committee also decided that it 
was not advisable to set up recom- 
mendations for a standard method or 
mechanism for measuring camber and 
caster. 

Power brakes for trucks and trail- 
ers were discussed in the motor truck 
and motor coach general session at 
TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE 
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Engineers “lash Caution 
Signal on New Balloon 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 


therefore, tend to maintain a straight 
course. When a driver, wishing to 
turn to right or left, pulls on the 
steering wheel the steering knuckles 
and hubs begin to swing around while 
the tire treads still continue in a 
straight line. A driver accustomed to 
ordinary tires may give the steering 
wheel a yank and as a result he over- 
steers. A little experience in driving 
will overcome the tendency to over- 
steer but the steering lag remains. 
The larger the tire and the lower pres- 
sure of a tire for a given load, the 
greater is this steering lag. In sudden 
turns to avert collisions the lag is a 
serious disadvantage in the opinion of 
several engineers. 

Allied in cause with steering lag is 
instability of both front and rear 
axles. The same softness which 
makes it possible for doughnut tires 
to “swallow bumps” makes it possible 
for the wheel hub to move up or down, 
forward or back, or from right to left 
without appreciably deflecting the tire 
on its course. Inasmuch as this is a 
movement of axles, and of hubs, in 
relation to the road surface it cannot 
be directly controlled by shock ab- 
sorbers between axle and car frame. 


"Left Rudder” 


Another effect of axle movement 
within the circumference of tires is ex- 
perienced when driving on a crowned 
road, according to several engineers. 
When driving on the right side of a 
crowned road axles are displaced side- 
wise in relation to the tire treads, and 
the driver must use “left rudder” all 
the time to keep the vehicle on a 
straight course. When the vehicle 
crosses over the crest of the road the 
sidewise displacement changes to the 
left and the vehicle swings too far be- 
cause of steering lag and displace- 
ment of the longitudinal axis of the 
vehicle in relation to the axis of the 
tire contact surfaces, on either side. 
This requires a new driving technique, 
and several observers claim that driv- 
ing down the center of a highly 
crowned road with large-sized dough- 
nuts is difficult. 

J.C. Tuttle, Goodyear, commenting 
upon stability of tires themselves, said, 
during the discussion of Mr. Lemon’s 
S.A.E. paper, that: “The 9.00 tire must 
have about 18 lb. air pressure for sta- 
bility. And if 18 lb. pressure is used, 
we do not need a 9.00 tire for a light 
car. It is better to use a smaller 
amount of rubber, say a 7.50 tire.” 

Interest in the safety of doughnut 
tires in the hands of the automobiling 
public is not confined to tire and car 
engineers. “Highway officials who 
viewed free wheeling with alarm have 
become excited over the dangers of 
super-balloons. They fear harder 
steering, roll-off of tires on turns, sud- 
den blow-outs and other possibilities 
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for accident increase,” according to 
Mr. Lemon’s paper. 

Front-end troubles may be merely 
an annoyance, or they may be a posi- 
tive menace, according to their de- 
gree. Mr. Lemon reported that quite 
a lot of front-end trouble developed on 
some vehicles and very little on 
others. He reported also that cor- 
rective measures by engineers or ex- 
pert service station mechanics pro- 
duced a reasonably acceptable ride at 
rather low air pressures. Mr. Tut- 
tle’s experience with changeovers to 
doughnuts was not so satisfactory; he 
said that some of them “gave front- 
end trouble that we have not been able 
to overcome.” 

What will happen when a dough- 
nut tire blows at high speed on a turn 
is a question which is worrying engi- 
neers, but they are withholding final 
judgment pending operating experi- 
ence. Experimental tests have been 
made by means of holes blown in tire 
side walls by cartridges, but the all-im- 
portant question is what will happen 
when the blow-out occurs with vehicles 
in the hands of drivers who are not test 
pilots and have no warning when the 
tire will let go. 

The customer is always right, and 
if doughnut tires appeal to the public, 
engineers will be forced to meet the 
demand. That the forcing will bring 
about hasty changes is recognized by 
Mr. Lemon. As he expressed it, 
“emergency changes are in order for 
the immediate future, and a more com- 
plete car redesign is predicted for the 
not-very-distant future.” 

Engineers see a lot of complex prob- 
lems in the making of either the emer- 
gency changes or the complete car re- 
design. Discussion of problems of 
steering-gear design were not confined 
to engineers specializing on this unit. 
There was general agreement that 
doughnut tires are harder to turn 
when the vehicle is stationary, as in 
parking. In itself this is a small mat- 
ter. Steering gears are available in 
the truck field which can turn the 
most reluctant front tire. 


Steering Problems 


But mere power is not all of the 
problem when designing steering gears 
to suit doughnuts. The steering gear 
desired probably would have a higher 
numerical ratio and higher general 
efficiency in order to reduce the pull 
required on the rim of the steering 
wheel. So far so good. Front-end 
difficulties suggest the need for a 
steering system with a relatively high 
dampening effect, which calls for fric- 
tion rather than high efficiency. Abil- 
ity to turn quickly favors low numeri- 
cal ratios in the steering gear. A 
prominent engineer sums up the situa- 
tion by saying: “We can lick steering 
by making gears of high overhaul et- 
ficiency, but I do not see how we can 
make a steering gear which is both 
very efficient for parking and full of 
friction for road work.” 

The fight between tires and brake 












drums for room was on before dough- 
nut tires came along to make matters 
worse. Chris Bockius of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., states: “It is appar- 
ent that the design of brakes will un- 
dergo a radical change, especially for 
the heavier cars, due to the smaller 
size of rims required by coming de- 
velopment in tires, which may limit 
drum diameters to 13 in. or, at most, 
15 in. If such a trend and design is 
coming for the larger cars, may not 
10-in. diameter drums, or less, be ap- 
plied to the lighter cars, possibly for 
economic reasons solely?” 

Austin M. Wolf boldly predicted at 
White Sulphur “that the service brake 
will have to be removed from the rear 
axle, for lack of sufficient space, and 
to take unsprung weight away from 
the axle. Then the propeller-shaft 
brake will be the proper type to use, 
and it could be built into a unit with 
the free-wheeling device.” 


Braking Torque 


Better traction, which is generally 
admitted as one of the advantages of 
the doughnut tires, gives increased 
braking possibilities, and therefore 
will impose greater stresses on brake 
mechanism. Figures for coefficient 
friction between tire and road cannot 
be applied directly to the large ground 
contact area of doughnut tires. The 
tire actually envelops road inequali- 
ties, and resistance to sliding wheels 
when brakes are applied hard takes 
something of the nature of gearing 
instead of plain friction. If this con- 
dition is employed to bring about ex- 
ceedingly rapid deceleration, it is ob- 
vious that high braking torque will be 
developed. 

The same quality of doughnut tires 
which gives them greater traction also 
improves their resistance to skidding. 
As Mr. Lemon observed, “the larger 
tire tread contact area and lower unit 
pressure reduces the likelihood of the 
tire jumping sidewise, and thus losing 
maximum friction contact with the 
road surface. 


The effect upon top speed, accelera- 
tion and rolling resistance of dough- 
nut tires is of vital concern to fleet 
owners. Tests on passenger car sizes 
of tires, reported by Mr. Lemon, indi- 
cate that the rolling resistance of 
doughnut tires “appears to be slightly 
greater for the larger tires than for 
standard balloon. He reports that the 
time required to coast from 30 to 20 
m.p.h. with standard, 5.25/18, four-ply 
tires, was 14.9 sec., and that the same 
car, carrying 7.50/15, four-ply 
doughnuts, inflated to 20, 15 and 12 
lb. air pressure required, respectively, 
17.3, 16.4 and 15.6 sec. for the same 
coasting. Top speed was increased 
slightly, probably due to the larger 
over-all tire diameter. 

Gasoline consumption was increased 
0.2 miles per gal. at 25 m.p.h., and 
0.35 miles per gal. at 45 m.p.h. by the 
use of 7.50/15 doughnuts, inflated to 
22 lb. instead of 6.00/17 balloons at 
32 lb. 
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Wax is a motor vehicle old? 


That question, like politics, can be ar- 
gued for days, weeks or years, with- 
out getting you any place except a 
mile or two closer to the bughouse. 
Some fleet operators begin to think 
of their vehicles as old when they wob- 
ble senilely down the street like klunk- 
ing junk wagons, with noisy engines, 
squeaky chassis, parts dropping out 
now and then, and a few other faults. 
On the other hand, some fleet opera- 
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WHEN SHOULD A PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT BE RETIRED? 





Large Fleet Operator Uses Chart to Com- 
pare Cost of Obsolescence and Operation 


of Old Vehicles Against New Equipment 


By W. E. FRAZER 


Fleet Operator 


tors give their vehicles the “air” while 
the paint still shines. 

The problem, apparently, has not 
been given the deep study that is its 
due. The replacement of old vehicles 
is a most important factor in the old 
cost sheet, where we’re all trying to 
shoot par or under, and if you don’t 
believe it, give a look at what’s going 
to follow. 

Why do we retire our old vehicles? 
Because they are no longer profitable 
to own. And they cease to turn up a 
profit because they are either obsolete, 
or their operating cost is climbing too 
high, or because a change in the char- 
acter of work makes them impractical 
for that particular use. 

Perhaps one of the principal rea- 
sons why insufficient attention has 
been paid to retirement in the past by 
the majority of fleet operators of cer- 
tain classes is that practical retire- 
ment cannot be accomplished without 
an adequate cost system. Unless you 
know how much your operating costs 
are increasing with each added thou- 
sand miles of travel or each added 
year of life, you’re in a dark room 
without lights. 

A regular replacement program can 
be inaugurated the same as we inau- 
gurate oiling and greasing schedules, 
or any other scheduled operations, if 
the matter is gone about properly. 
Replacements vary with local condi- 
tions, type of service, type of vehicle, 
etc. You cannot just look at the 
whole fleet and promise you'll retire 
each one when it gets four or five 
years old, or has covered 20, 30 or 40 
thousand miles. The first thing you’ve 
got to do is to make a proper division 
of types or classes of vehicles, assum- 
ing that you already have an adequate 
cost accounting system in use. One 
divisional classification which is satis- 
factory under average operating con- 
ditions is (a) passenger and light 
truck, (b) %-ton to 2%4-3-ton truck, 
and (c) ton trucks and above. 

These classifications can then be 
sub-classified as to work types, such 
as long-distance daily freighting, sand 
and gravel work, light city delivery, 






heavy construction work, etc. After a 
thorough analysis of the vehicles and 
work performed in the fleet it will be 
necessary to set up an arbitrary de- 
preciation rate, based either on 
monthly life or miles of travel, or a 
combination of the two, for charging 
off each month, so that at the end of 
the period of time or travel the ac- 
count will show the truck entirely de- 
preciated on the books. Whether or 
not you replace the vehicle at that 
time depends on your local conditions, 
including the mechanical condition of 
the vehicle at that time. But the point 
here is that you have now reached a 
point where the matter of replacement 
is brought to your attention for se- 
rious consideration and a decision. 
Such a system is bound to cause you 
to give more serious thought to the 
replacement than if you had just let 
it slide along without knowing that 
a truck’s estimated life had been lived. 

After studying replacements of ve- 
hicles for several years, it is my opin- 
ion that the early replacement of ve- 
hicles will be favored over the late or 
delayed replacement. The-use of ve- 
hicles after they begin to show stead- 
ily increasing operating expense, or 
after they have become obsolete or re- 
quire considerable overhauling, just to 
save on the initial capital outlay of a 
new vehicle, is not economy in large 
fleets. The only man who can pos- 
sibly afford to keep his trucks on the 
road for seven or eight or nine years 
is the small operator with his half- 
dozen or so vehicles which, by diligent 
care, can be made to operate on a 
fairly economical basis. 

In our fleet, replacements are bud- 
geted practically a year in advance, 
every year, because conditions can 
usually be fairly accurately forecast. 
This may not be true, however, in 
many fleets in other lines of business. 

In the fall of every year we select 
all the vehicles which have completely 
or almost completely depreciated out 
on the books. These are inspected as 
to mechanical condition, their age and 
mileage noted, and their yearly oper- 
TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE 
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a article is written because I 
believe that good results can be ac- 
complished only by plain speaking. 
In pointing out the faults of truck 
manufacturers I do so in a spirit of 
helpfulness and in an effort to help 
manufacturers realize that it is to the 
operator rather than the bank that 
they owe the closest cooperation. 

Many years experience with factory 
policies regarding price and quality of 
product has led me to take a definite 
stand against their ethics in relations 
with operators. I wish to charge: that 
truck manufacturers have made little 
or no attempt to stabilize their in- 
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NELATED LIST PRICES 
SHOULD 
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dustry by abolishing the evil practice 
of inflating list prices; that they do 
not comply with the laws of the sev- 
eral states relative to width and 
weight restrictions; that they ignore 
many worth while developments for 
incorporation into truck design until 
forced to it by operators or small in- 
dependent builders; and that they 
have assumed, contrary to any desire 
upon the operators, a guiding hand in 
consideration of State and Federal 
laws concerning strictly operating 
features. I do concede to them, how- 
ever, the right to become interested in 
regulation which pertains to taxation. 
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And Absurd Allowances 
on Obsolete Trade-ins 
Should Be Discontinued 


SAYS J. R. BINGAMAN 


Former President Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association 


Lack of stability within the indus- 
try is reflected to the greatly inflated 
list prices of trucks. This practice 
permits salesmen a wide range of bar- 
gaining to accomplish a sale and still 
give the builder a profit. I attribute 
this evil to a lack of cooperation be- 
tween manufacturers and to the un- 
ethical practices of salesmen, whose 
only objective is commission. The 
sale once made, his interest is im- 
mediately transferred to another sale. 
He conveniently forgets the manner 
in which future payments are to be 
obtained. 

When a purchaser seeks to buy any 
article from a suit to a steam shovel, 
with very few exceptions, he is quoted 
a price, which he must take or leave— 
but when a truck is considered, the 
first price is a feeler and the operator 
knows it and proceeds to name his 
own figure. This is harmful to the 
entire trade. 

Trade discounts for obsolete equip- 
ment are not only absurd but another 
lamentable evil in the truck business. 
No consideration is given to the actual 
scrap value of such equipment yet ridi- 
culous discounts are granted with small 
down payments and long terms for 
new equipment. The reply will be that 
this is the operator’s fault, as we 
force it. We can’t force tire man- 
ufacturers, gas and oil companies to 
chisel prices. If manufacturers of 
trucks were as_ steadfast; would 
formulate a policy and stand or fall 
on it as real men, the entire trucking 
situation would be benefited thereby. 
An appraisal manual of second hand 
trucks should be prescribed and lived 
up to. The second hand market is the 
damnation of the business and should 
be abolished. Second hand trucks 
should be scrapped—not resold—and 
proper profit made on all sales of new 
equipment with no thought of dis- 
posal of trade-ins. 

TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE 
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CONFIDENCE GAME IRICKS 


HIPPER, 


Freight Hauliing Racket- 
eers Grip Chicago and 
Spread Their Activities 


Ou of the Mid-West comes news 
of a racket which is victimizing truck 
operators, shippers and the truck 
trade. Chicago, according to reports, 
is in the throes of the racket. That 
the racket is spreading is evidenced 
by information from the Pittsburgh 
area. 

In Chicago, the racket drew down 
the righteous wrath of the Illinois 
Motor Truck Operators Association. 
In an effort to stop this vicious confi- 
dence game at the source of motor 
freight, which is the magnetic pot of 
gold with which the racketeers lure 
their victims, Walter E. McCarron, 
manager of the Illinois operators’ 
group, addressed an open letter to 
every firm in Chicago that ships mer- 
chandise. The letter was a complaint, 
a warning and an appeal. 

“Wild-cat, questionable, illegitimate 
operators,” it said, “have invaded an- 
other field of honest business in Chi- 
cago—this time in the guise of motor 
truck selling agencies and spurious 
trucking or transportation companies. 
Already their abusive, nefarious 
methods have robbed reputable truck- 
ing concerns of the opportunity to 
compete decently. Through a class of 
competition which no honest, reputable 
firm can meet, they have helped fill 
the streets of Chicago with honest, 
deserving truck drivers whose work 
has stopped because of this abominable 
condition.” 

Then the letter explained how these 
“modern brigands of business” op- 
erate. The explanation corresponds 
to one which COMMERCIAL CAR JOUR- 
NAL received from a truck manufac- 
turer regarding the same form of 
racket as practiced in the Pittsburgh 
territory. Briefly here is the racket: 

The unscrupulous freight broker 
approaches the motor truck dealer or 
factory branch, stating he has an in- 
dividual who desires to purchase a 
truck to engage in hauling for his 
company. This order, he states, will 
be placed if the motor truck dealer or 
branch will agree to charge the in- 
dividual the full list price and pay 
20 per cent commission direct to the 
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freight broker. The individual usually 
is inexperienced and has been induced 
by the freight broker to make a satis- 
factory down payment either from 
personal savings or loans from 
friends, holding out as bait the lure 
of lucrative work, on long term con- 
tracts, for the truck or trucks so pur- 
chased. 

The freight broker obtains hauling 
contracts for the truck at freight rates 
or a little less, and pays the individual 
whom he has victimized 20 to 40 per 
cent less than this amount. The 
broker also deducts the cost of in- 
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surance, gas, oil and tires on which 
a further commission is paid to the 
broker. 

The net return then to the pitiable 
individual truck operator is therefore 
usually much less than the cost of 
operation and the truck is soon re- 
possessed and the individual loses his 
investment. 

The freight broker usually has a 
few haulers who receive preference 
in terms and loads which permits them 
to operate successfully and assures 
the broker a few trucks on which he 
TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE 
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A Worp Asout OvERHEAD 


@WHEN THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION HAS 
passed and become only an incident to 
which you refer humorously when your 
grandchildren ask you how you acquired 
your grey hairs and the odd habit of 
casting a quick glance over your right 
shoulder as if looking for a sheriff, we 
hope some effective means is devised of 
keeping automotive executives reminded 
of the vital importance of “overhead.” 

There is a word denoting a condition 
which has had more attention focused 
on it since business developed hardened 
arteries, than any other. Wherever we 
go we meet dealers, distributors and 
branch men who invariably shake their 
heads sorrowfully and say, “If only I 
didn’t have this overhead.” The futile 
“if” implies that they would be a whole 
lot better off if. 

There is no doubt that fixed overhead, 
consisting of bricks, concrete, steel gird- 
ers and property taxes, is causing more 
headaches today than bad booze. The 
headaches vary, of course, in severity. 
The black-spots-before-the-eyes variety 
goes to the dealer with a pretentious 
establishment in the high-rent district; 
the splitting variety goes to him who 
wisely picked a low-rent district but un- 
wisely sank too much money into the 
building, and the ordinary throbbing 
type is being borne by the dealer who, 
although he built a very modest estab- 
lishment in a side street, finds even that 
too much for him under present condi- 
tions. 

This is a topic on which anyone fa- 
miliar with conditions can talk for hours 
without once repeating himself but on 
which everything he said would be so 
obvious and so generally realized that it 
would not be unjust to suspect him of 
the vicious practice of “rubbing it in.” 

Personally we content ourselves with 
the hope that the overhead lesson taught 
by the depression will not be forgotten 
by the automotive industry when dinner 
pails report for duty loaded with two 
chickens. And to preserve this memory 
we suggest, facetiously, that every auto- 
motive gathering be opened with two 
minutes of silent meditation on over- 
head, and, seriously, that head men 
everywhere have constantly before them 
a neatly framed motto reading—no 
blasphemy intended: “Overhead, hal- 
lowed be thy name.” 


Two Worps ON SERVICE 


@Burt BEFORE WE CRAWL COMPLETELY 
out of the pulpit we pause for a moment 
to speculate whether it is worry over 
such things as overhead that makes the 
trade overlook such things as the money 
that can be made in the service depart- 
ment. 

In New York recently we talked with 
a dealer who admitted that when car and 
truck sales poured in he looked upon the 
service department as a necessary evil. 
There came a time, however, when sales 
dried up to mere drops that couldn't 
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possibly wash up his organization ex- 
penses. It was then that he turned upon 
his service department the genius for 
management and merchandising which 
previously he had squandered entirely 
on sales. And in a short time he had 
the service department out of the red 
and handsomely in the black. “At this 
moment,” he said, “if it weren’t for the 
service shop I’d have to board up the 
front door.” 

In another city we visited half a dozen 
branch managers. We turned the con- 
versation to service and every one of 
them admitted that service business was 
satisfactory, and that parts sales were 
equally so. They also admitted that their 
shops were kept busy only part of the 
time. And yet only one of them apl- 
mitted that he was doing anything special 
to bring in more repair work. 

We gathered that contacts between 
the service department managers and 
fleet operators were only as occasion de- 
manded; there was no specific effort to 
interest fleet operators in sending in 
more of their business; no organized 
activity of the parts department to sell 
more parts. And knowing this, out of 
consideration we discarded as useless a 
question we had intended asking: “What 
are you doing to help your dealers or- 
ganize their service departments on a 
more efficient and profitable basis?” 

What about the exception who was 
making an effort? Well, he had altered 
a long-established policy and was solicit- 
ing all makes of trucks; he was prepared 





to give night service, and he had turned 
his mechanics into service salesmen. He 
arranged to pay mechanics 5 cents a 
mile as traveling expenses. When they 
were idle they hopped into their cars 
and went out among truck operators to 
sell service. These men—confronted 
with the responsibility of keeping them- 
selves busy—were producing work that 
would have been neglected or would 
have gone elsewhere. 

All this makes us wonder when, if it 
doesn’t do so during a business slump 
when the natural tendency should be to 
put everything on an efficient basis and 
to realize its full potentialities, the serv- 
ice shop will become a department which 
the dealer, distributor and branch can 
proudly point out as a good profit 
maker. 


Procress IN RATING 


@ ADDING, AS IT DOES, TWO FIGURES—GRADE 
ability and speed—not previously in- 
cluded in either tonnage or vehicle gross 
weight ratings, the new Reo three-part 
“Ability Rating” is a noteworthy mile- 
stone in progress in rating trucks. In no 
sense a formula, it represents the maker’s 
statement of exactly what may be ex- 
pected of any model, in fact, of an in- 
dividual truck. 

The first figure is the maximum gross 
weight and it includes the maximum 
load which the chassis can carry with 
long life and economy. The second fig- 
ure shows the grade the truck will climb 
in high gear with the load, tire size and 
gear ratio specified. Speed of the truck, 
loaded, on average level road, with tires 
and ratio as before, is the third figure. 
These are definite statements, not guess- 
work or estimates. 

Readers will recognize in the Reo 
ability rating one of the forms proposed 
to the S.A.E. truck rating committee. 
Ratings of this kind are based upon 
manufacturer's statements and guaran- 
tees. They can be checked by purchas- 
ers and other outside parties but they 
cannot be figured or determined by 
others. Whether truck factories should 
fix their own ratings or whether ratings 
should be figured by formula or de- 
termined by an outside neutral agency 
is a question which has been before the 
S.A.E. committee and still is before them, 
as explained in the article on p. 14 of 
this issue. 


Do You Want A Jos? 


@ THe CommerciaL Car JOURNAL OFFERS 
its services to the many good men in the 
truck industry who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own and no 
fault of their former employers—both 
victims of economic distress, 

The need for such an offer occurred 
to us when we received a letter from 
the Department of Commerce. The let- 
ter said that “following his radio talk 
of May 15, which dealt with the present 
availability of hundreds of very able 
white-collar employees, Dr. Julius Klein 
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THE OVERLOAD 
"Hole" Everything! 


Fred Black, advertising manager of the Ford 
Motor Co., has entered the select list of holers- 
in-one. Mr. Black displayed his’ golfing 
prowess on the Dearborn Country Club course. 
Those unprincipled skeptics, who habitually 
shoot over a hundred, and who insist upon 
sworn proof should apply for affidavits to 
A. R. Barbier, assistant advertising manager 
of the Ford company, and E. E. (Doc) Elder, 
Detroit business representative of Commercial 
Car Journal. 


How Model Numbers Are Born 


W. E. Niness, sales engineer of Fuller & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, makers of Fuller transmission, 
has submitted his contribution to prove that the 
model numbers of assembly units don’t just happen, 
but that like Topsy, they just growed. Here ‘tis: 
“I believe. we have a logical explanation for JVUOG. 
When we brought out our first five-speed transmis- 
sion to mount as a unit with the engine, we used 
the Roman number ‘V’ to indicate five and the letter 
‘U’ for unit, resulting in the symbol ‘VU’. A demand 
for the transmission with an over gear ratio resulted 
in a similar unit designated by the same _ symbol 
with ‘OG’ for over gear added to it, making the 
complete symbol ‘VUOG’. We later brought out a 
smaller series, a prefixed ‘J’, presumably for junior, 
to designate them. Thus the small five-speed unit 
over gear model has the symbol ‘JVUOG’ which 
came up for discussion in your column.”’ 


Nickel Topics Free 


if you have an insatiable craving for 
technical and semi-technical information 
dealing with nickel alloy steels, you may 
appease your craving by getting yourself 
on the mailing list of Nickel Steel Topics. 
Drop your request to the International 
Nickel Co., New York City. 


Rubber Checks Accepted 


Another publication you should write 
for is the combined bearings service 
catalog of New Departure and Hyatt. 
In its complete automotive coverage it 
includes commercial vehicles from 1926 
to 1932, inclusive. And you'll see truck 
names that will revive memories of “the 
old days when.” Drop your request to 
United Motors Service, Detroit, Mich. 


S.A.E. SUMMER MEETING NOTES 


A Cartoonist's Child! 


Bud Fisher, creator of “Mutt and 
Jeff,” predicted the doughnut tire ten 
years ago. He used a drawing of a 
large tire mounted on a hub without a 
wheel to illustrate the joke about a tire 
“flat only on the bottom.” The draw- 
ing was thrown on the screen during 
the tire meeting, causing one engineer 
to ask if cartoonist’s ideas must be fol- 
lowed in tire design. 


A One-Stop Brake 


“One high speed stop and a light stamped 
brake drum are gone,” charged one discusser 
during the brake meeting. Another added no joy 
by showing that “Organic matter in lining will 
be destroyed at 500 degrees and that brake tem- 
peratures go above that point. Asbestos fibers 
suffer at 800 degrees.” Proving that brake de- 
sign is no child’s play. 


Kicks Out Pet Ideas 


Maximum blowby takes place not with high com- 
bustion chamber pressures but when passing from 
open to closed. throttle position and during idling. 
Harry M. Bramberry, Perfect Circle Co., thus kicked 
the props out from under a_ lot of well established 
ideas about piston rings. He said that measuring 
ring pressure 90 deg. from the gap means little be- 
cause ‘‘the most important part of the ring is the 
= deg. opposite the back half, the portion having 
the joint.’”’ 


Night Parkers Beware! 


_ A vehicle parked with headlamps on full 
is the worst dazzle and glare offender on 
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the highway. A driver can remember what 
is ahead as seen before the lights of an 
approaching car temporarily blind him, 
until the car passes. He does not get a 
chance to see the road beyond the parked 
vehicle. Experts of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards spent more than 200 nights peering 
into darkness and oncoming headlights. 
They found that contrast in brightness 
between vehicle headlights should not ex- 
ceed the ratio of two or three to one. 


Vacuum is Air Backwards 


Life of air brake system compres- 
sors is less if the compressor is in the 
air stream from the cooling fan, said 
J. F. Winchester, Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J. M. C. Horine, Mack, labeled 
both vacuum and air brakes as air 
brakes, the former low pressure, the 
latter high pressure. 


Shimmy—"Torso" Vibration, etc. 


Shimmy, of both low and high speed variety, and 


other carryings-on of front ends of automobiles are 
symptoms of a torsional vibration of the entire chassis 
about a longitudinal axis, and this vibration cannot, 
in many instances, be sufficiently corrected by even 
major structural reinforcement of the frame, said 
Clyde R. Paton, chief engineer, Packard. Pedometers, 
the watchlike instruments used to show the distance 
a person walks, are being employed by factory en- 
gineers to record vibrations of chassis parts. Mounted 


on radiators, dashboards, cowls, ete., they count the 
number of times they are shaken. From their use 
engineers are discovering many facts about vibration 
of chassis parts supposedly stationary. 





Do You Want A Jos? 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


(Assistant Secretary of Commerce) has 
received a letter from the president of 
a motor truck company in which the 
latter states that he would like to be put 
in touch with really high grade domestic 
retail truck salesmen.” 

Our decision to do something about 
the matter was spurred by two facts: 
first, the knowledge that a factory presi- 
dent was making an effort to attach high 
grade salesmen to his organization, and 
second, the fact that for years sales- 
managers, when we asked them how we 
could be of greater help to them, in- 
variably replied, “For heaven’s sake, tell 
me where I can get good salesmen.” In 
those days our invariable reply was, 
“Good salesmen all have jobs. Your only 
hope is to take raw manpower and mold 
it into good salesmen.” 

But today we can give a more satis- 
factory reply to those salesmanagers. In 
order to do so, however, we must have 
the cooperation of good truck salesmen 
and sales executives who are unemployed. 
This cooperation consists simply of fur- 
nishing ComMmercIAL Car JourRNAL the 
following particulars: Name, Age, Mail 
Address, Number of Years in Truck Busi- 
ness, Experience (what companies em- 
ployed by, how long and in what ca- 
pacity), Availability (are you prepared 
to go anywhere or do you limit the dis- 
tance?), Kind of Position Desired, and 
Remarks. 

Upon receipt this information will be 
published in Commerctat Car Journat. 
Unemployed fleet operators will also be 
accorded the privileges of this service. 


—G. T. H. 





Who Wants to be Tested? 


An instrument which measures “reaction time 
of individuals” interested many engineers and 
fleet men. R. W. Brown, designer, found scores 
of willing subjects for test. The machine shows 
how long it takes a driver to lift his foot from 
an accelerator and apply the brake after a warn- 
ing signal is fiashed. Fleet men were interested, 
many of them were tested. 


Our Own Ear-to-the- 
Ground Department 


Balloons Soften Socks 

Report of impact tests of trucks 
running on balloon tires over ordinary 
paved roads and city streets, soon to 
be released by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, will show that impacts are not 
sufficiently strong to destroy either 
roads or trucks. 


How Much? 


_ What does it cost to run an average truck a 
given distance? The long sought answer to this 
question is about to be given by a truck com- 
pany. A chart, which involved thousands of cal- 
culations of data collected all over the country, 
will show cost per mile for trucks in various 
price classes operated a specified number of miles 
per day. Commercial Car Journal will have the 
pleasure of publishing the chart and the story 
of its compilation. 


Highway Phrenologists? 

Road supervisors may, within the near future, be 
able to ride over a road at 20 m.p.h. and, without 
stopping, leave behind them paint marks showing 
maintenance gang spots which should be repaired. 
The spots will be chosen not by the supervisor but by 
an instrument carried in the car. 

R. W. Brown, chairman of the S.A.E. riding com- 
fort sub-committee, believes there is need for such 
an instrument to measure road bumps and eject a 
gob of paint on the road at bad places. He also be- 
aoe that such an instrument can be designed and 
uilt. 


In Again 

Don’t be surprised if a manufac- 
turer, whose name is now on a truck 
but who is not the manufacturer of 
that truck, comes out with a truck 
model of his own make. His aim, as 
we hear it, will be to produce spe- 
cialized designs. 


A Stopping Engine 

Adapting engines for use as brakes appeals to 
several engineers. The Saurer truck engine, de- 
signed abroad some years ago, could be switched 
over to function like an air compressor. Re- 
quired changes are not complex. 


Sh-h-h, Maybe Alky 


Sealed cooling systems employing other 
than water show promising results in tests. 
efficiency is improved, radiator size reduced. 
tion of leaks is still a major problem. 


Too Sociable 

The “suction” at the rear of a large 
closed truck or trailer body effects 
passing automobiles, actually pulling 
them toward the body at the instant of 
passing, like the effect of a strong puff 
of wind. Several fleet managers are 
about to ask for budget allowances for 
streamlining one or more bodies for 
test. 


An Airy Jolt 


W. B. Stout, aircraft engineering vice- 
president of the S.A.E. jolted passenger 
car engineers at the S.A.E. summer meet- 
ing with his comparisons of automobile 
and airplane construction and weights, 
and it is no secret that truck engineers 
were present. Afterward several spoke 
above whispers about springing truck 
wheels independently to reduce unsprung 
weight and using airplane fuselage con- 
struction in bodies and cabs. 
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STATE Motor VEHICLE SIZE 


This Revised Compilation is Based on Interpretations of State Laws 






















































































































































21a | Z| vou | six. | macron| rmuck | TRacror | Tractor Mast 
WHEEL & SEMI. | &4-WH. | SEMI-& |4-WHSEMI-| LOADPERINCH | AXLE | MUM | Trailers 
STATE TRUCK | TRUCK | TRAILER | T 4 WHEEL | &6-WH. TIRE WIDTH LOAD | AXLE | Have 
GROSS | GROSS | GROSS | GROSS | TRAILER | TRAILER SPACE | Brakes? 
GROSS Oss (In.) 
ALA.....) 1% in 96 | 12 | 24,000 32,000 32,000 32,000 32,000 32,000 nr. 12,000 40(r) ns. 
ARIZ....| 1% 30 96 _ 22,000 34,000 34,000 44,000 56,000 68,000 700 (flanges) 18,000 ns, ne. 
ARK.. | 2 | 33u/ 96 22,000 30,000 30,000 44,000 52,000(1) | 52,000(1) fo) ne. 96(f) ns. 
850 ) (3) 
CAL.....] 1 33u} 96 22,000 34,000 34,000 40,000 56,000 68,000 600 17,000 
: % 330) ee () 600 40(r) yes 
COLO...} 1% | 33u} 96 30,000 40,000 40,000 60,000 70,000 80,000 800 (flanges) | 20,000 40(r) yes 
: He 26, 26, 26, 800 ; 
: CONN, %| 40 | 102 | nea. pod ryt 3 eer *. Dp. n.p. = (channel) nr, ns. yes 
DEL....| 1%} 33u/ 96 22,000(e) | 22, 38, (5) ns. na. (s). 800 (channel) 16, ns. 
6c 138 | Fea col) | 38.000) | 40: 000%) ‘ (300 (canes | is;000ts) ae 
FLA.....; 1 | 35u} 84 6 8,000(s) | 8,000(s) | 11,000(e) | 11,000) | 11, (s) 600 (contact) 7)16,000 
poR ‘450 lst (ots Be) [cosh Moe | 24:0000 | Zeta | LAZo00 | Gb soocwidertpine)] gt Fs: 
GA......] mr. 30 96 22,000 39,600(8) | 39,600(8) | 44,000 61,600 83,000 800 (flanges) 17,000 ns. ns. 
IDAHO .| 1% -~ 96 | 14 | 32,000 32,000 32,000 64,000 na. ns. 800 16,000 " ns. 
MA. toe a 96 | mr. | 24,000 40,000 40,000 56,000 72,000 72,000 800 16,000 40(r) yes 
IND.....| 1% | 33u| 96 | 12 Same Same Same Same Same is) 40 12,8006) na. ns 
400 (g) (12) (p) 800 16,000(p 
IOWA...) mr. | 30u|} 96 | 12 5334)| Same Same Same Same ARE 2 ICE gla s 14.0006) ns. ns. 
, = 16,000(p) 
KAN....| 1 | 35u} 96 | 13 | 24,000(13)| 34,000 46,500 56,000 np. 56,000 ns. 16,000 ns. as. 
50 28,000 on 18,500 on 
duals duals 
KY......1 % ae 96 | 11341 18,000(14)| 18,000(14)| 18,000(14)| 18,000(14)| 18,000(14)} 18,000(14)| .......--....-.e06 Pvc eee eres Perens ns. 
LA... | %4]} 33ul 96 “ 16,000 to | 38,400 64,000 64,000 96,000 | 102,400 800 8,000t0 | ..... ne. 
85e 32,000(15) 16,000(15) 
ME... | 1 | 36u} 96 | ° 20, 30, 36,000 . (s) 700 (flange 16, 
fe mA rome) | servant | 38:00) cs re s ioo anes | asto0n | ia 
MD... | ar.| or.| 93 | mr. | 25,000 40,000 40,000 50,000 65,000 80,000 (s) 650 ns. ns. no 
Lr. 
| Ml 280 28,000(s) | 40,000(16)| 40,000 56,000( 800 
MASS. ™ - seat) ns. yd 000(16) s oom ns. ns. ns. 1.8. ns. 
MICH...| 2 35uj 96 | 14 (17) (17) (i7) (17) (17) (17) 700 18,000 son ns. 
60e (17) 1 
MINN...| 2 | 35u/] 96 28, 33, 43,200(s) | 57,600(s) | 72,000(s) | 81,000(s) 800 (base) 17, 1 
Ge 28.800(=) | 3500018) | Seton) | g2;00nG | 90.00%) | 102:000%p) oS lina ee 
MISS...| ns. 20 6 | 12 (19) (19) (19) (19) (19) (19) 400 to 800 ns. ns ns. 
Mo... | 1 | 330] 96 24,000 38,000 38,000 48,000 62,000 62,000 600 (flanges) 16,000 ns. ns. 
40¢ 28,000(20)| 42,000(20) 22, 400(20) 
MONT..| 1% | 33u| 96 ee 24,000 29,800 34,000 48,000 58,000 63,800 800 13,000 and} 96(f) ne. 
600 16, 800(21) 
a oat ot ee a ee 4 ee Pee Pee. 700 PONE Ot eS ns. 
50e load (22) 
CE TABLE n.s.—not a err o—erageaiins wok em ae 1¢—ractot and semi-traler 
ie between wera 7 al 
type between tractor axle and 
See axa a esac gla 
= eed T—T0%S00 Tb. paytoed maximum on lb, if operated under cer- ‘aie seauesy 1. F 
axies umber of axes a9 7—In counties specified by County ae ae . 
Ib to Lt . solid 8—Maximum payload 12,500 Ib. ° - 
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AND WEIGHT RESTRICTIONS 


By Competent Administrative Authorities of the Various States 






































































































































a 2 a || Four. | six. | mracron| truck TRACTOR | ae | Mest 
» | WHEEL | WHEEL | & SEMI- | &4-WH. Wiens PERINCH | A Trailers 
ATE TRUCK | TR TRAILER s rye LAE WIDTH ans 
se Gnoss | omoss | ‘cnoss' | cross TRAILER TRAILER SPACE | Brakest 
GR : (In.) 
NEV....| mr} or. | 96 | mr. | 25,000 38,000 38,000 50,000 63,000 76,000 600 (base) ns. 42(r) ns. 
N.H....| or. 30u 96 | ns. | 20,000 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 750 (base) 15,000 ns. ns. 
NJ....] 1 2a 96 (19) (19) (19) (19) (19) (19) 800 (base) 2,800to | ns. cae 
N.M....| 1 | 380] 96 | 14 40)| Same Same Same ine Same 800 ) 18,000 : 40(r) 
Be “oC (23) (23) 300 {metal ‘« 
N.Y....1 2 | 3 )| 13 | 28,800(s) | 35,200(s) | 30,000(p) | 30,000(p) | 30, 30, 640 (channel) 17, | 460) yes 
Se 1084 secon) 44 oon Ht has (2 nos tae Sho fromnece Po) 
N.C...) 1% = 90 | 12 | 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 60,000 60,000 600 (contact) ner. a yes 
N.DAK,| 1 36 96 1 ar. nf. nr. nt nr. nr. ns. _ Bs. ns. ns. 
OHIO... | Bul 96 20, 20, 38, 40, 56, 56, 650 (contact’ 1 
noe sonore) 34 out) 42) , is: se coe) sseooe) : : isu) si: oes 
OKLA.,.| a. 35u 90 20,000(25)| 20,000(25)| 20,000(25)} 40,000(25)| 40,000(25)| 40,000(25) 800 16,000(p) | ns. no 
ORE....| nr.| 34a} 96 | 12 | 600(L-+40)| Same Same Same Same Same 500 to 600 16, r) 
te @ (7) roo} | ™ 
PENNA.| 1% au 96 | 14%] 26,000(30)| 36,000 39,000 52,000 65,000 65,000 est 18,000 aa) yee 
R.L...| 2 | 85e} 102 me 28.0004) 40,000 40,000 56,000 68,000 80,000 800 22,400 ns. ne 
32,000(p) 500 
$.C.... 1 33a} 9 25,000 : 40,000 40, 40, om 10,000 to 
ner. = me a) 30,000 000 000 hat pod contact) = ns. ne. 
S.DAK..| 1 sO | 96 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 np. Dp. 600 (flange) 16,000 ns. ns. 
TENN...| mr. | nr.| 96 | 12 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 60,000 60,000 650 (contact) nr. ns. no 
TEX....) 1 oe 96 (33) (33) (33) (33) (33) (33) 600 ns. ns, yes 
UTAH..| 1%| 38u} 96 | 4 | 19, 5, 25, 39, 45, 600 13, | 
“| = Beronote) | aecouoy | scone | S2:0000) Soy | Pe ieee, | Boo | ao | 
v......11 | 96 t 20, ; contact : 
es 2 | Feroonsss| ie.000s)| is;conss| 16;000%38)| sie ee ee en Pee 
Sic 1% 30u 98 24,000 35,000 35,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 650 (contact) 16,000 ns. yes 
wash.| 1 | 3] 9 | ar 24,000 34,000 42,500 48,000 ap np. 800 12,000 to iat yes 
. 85e 18,500 | 144t 
r 
W.VA... 33u | 96 | 12 | 25,000¢ 38,400(8) | 38, 51, 64, 89, : 22, 40 
m mee 32,0000) soon) 3B 000) Shao) Sito) 112,000) Ks i200 or 
~ wis,...| 1 96 15, 22,500(39)| 36, 48,000 : 72, 800 12, 
ml el | | Sie) See] “oe aa |e | Seen ae | 
© wro....| nt 4u 12%4| 30,000 34,000 34,000 36,000 40,000 48,000 700 (flange) 18,000 ‘8 no 
ih Def C..| ne. i 
: Cc.) me, = 06 12% trend “an ns. 
aad or Song! axle —— conditions 
" =e oe solas si Foie nea munl- 
sone Sicpantion or Rin metropo on major 
“ 21-08" dated tow-nhel veiln Lec 
as "Eitan 
22—On ferent i; 80 per cent 
- A permit 
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Trailers Ride Under 


Legislative Menace 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


factor in trailer application, in the 
opinion of an engineer on the staff of 
a factory making both trucks and 
trailers. He says: “Trailers require 
improved roads and fairly level coun- 
try. * * * To triple the rated payload 
of a truck and expect it to develop 
satisfactory performance over unim- 
proved highway is out of question.” 

Substantial savings resulting from 
use of trailers with trucks were 
pointed out by F. J. Scarr to the 
Transportation Club of Toronto re- 
cently, and in addition he demon- 
strated the effect of these savings 
upon the competitive position of motor 
hauling compared with rail freight. 
In a chart of comparative freight 
transportation costs in l.c.l. door-to- 
door service, he gave cost of hauling 
100 miles by 5-ton truck at 46 cents 
per 100 lb.; 5-ton truck and trailer, 
33 cents, and combination of tractor, 
semi-trailer and full trailer, 25 cents, 
the last figure being a reduction of 
practically 46% from truck cost. 

Trailers are now operating in in- 
tercity service at speeds which have 
caused many operators to think about 
wind resistance. A semi-trailer body, 
pointed at both front and rear, was 
recently put in service between New- 
ark, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa. The 
unit is used to relay an average of 
9 tons of pies from the Newark plant 
to the Philadelphia distributing sta- 
tion. The body, 20 ft. long, 7 ft. wide 
and 6 ft. high, has sides and top of 
aluminum and is 40 per cent lighter 
than a conventional body. Stanleigh 
Megargee, supervisor of automotive 
equipment of Pie Bakeries, Inc., de- 
signer of the body, states that it 
greatly reduces wind resistance with- 
out losing cargo space. 


Moving Economies 


Vans are not all of large capacity 
and much moving is now being done 
by semi-trailers pulled by tractors of 
the 1%-ton low price variety. In 
smaller cities where there may not be 
enough moving to keep a van busy 
every day, household furniture is being 
moved successfully in semi-trailers 
with rack body and tarpaulins. One 
commercial hauler tried this type of 
furniture moving as an experiment 
and reports that furniture arrives in 
better condition under tarpaulin than 
in regular vans and the saving in 
weight of body was considerable. 

One of the striking developments of 
the past few years has been that of 
semi-trailers to carry loads well with- 
in capabilities of four-wheel trucks. 
With low-priced tractors available 
from the large production 1%-ton 
trucks, the semi-trailer advocates pre- 
sent a strong plea for carrying loads 
of from 3 to 5 tons. The first ad- 
vantage they point out is that of re- 
duced first cost, although reduction in 
price of trucks in the medium duty 
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classification makes this margin less 
than was the case a few years ago. 

A. W. Kennerson, Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, put the saving at approxi- 
mately $1,000 per unit in February, 
1930. (See article “Semi-trailers Cut 
Gas Trucking Costs” in COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL of that date.) 

Author’s Note:—Mr. Leo Huff, Pure 
Oil Co., during the discussion showed 
that in addition to the saving in ini- 
tial investment, there is a saving in 
cost of replacing the semi-trailer and 
tank compared with a truck. He 
stated that the life of the rear end 
of a semi-trailer unit is from 10 to 15 
years, and that he figures semi-trailer 
at 10 years and truck at 8 years. 

Contributing to increased use of 
trailers with trucks is the advance in 
design and construction of trailer 
chassis and bodies. Trailer designers 
have been able to make trailer chassis 
lighter and stronger. They are pre- 
pared to furnish trailers with tires and 
wheels matching the tractor and in 
some cases they supply other units 
interchangeable with tractor units. 
Cooperation between trailer maker and 
body builder has simplified design and 
saved weight and cost as well as re- 
duced operating expenses. 

The mechanism which couples a 
semi-trailer to a tractor, commonly 
called the fifth wheel, has been, and 
still is, one of the most important 
factors in tractor development. Even 
in its simplest form, that between a 
tractor and semi-trailer which are not 
uncoupled in operation, it must sub- 
mit to strains, impacts and contortions 
of a most complex nature. 

Trailer operation is hampered by 
the fact that full automatic couplers 
and in fact plain couplers are not in- 
terchangeable. The need for inter- 
changeability is obvious, and it has 
been discussed time after time. De- 
mand of fleet operators for action look- 
ing toward standardization led to ap- 
pointment of a sub-committee of the 
society to study the subject. The 
committee invited operators and trailer 
manufacturers to confer. Confer they 
did. The committee adjourned with- 
out finding a solution but the matter 
is not closed. 

Makers of fifth wheels have reduced 
weight by carefully designing each 
part and by generally refining the de- 
sign. At least two trailer manufac- 
turers have introduced rubber insula- 
tion in the fifth wheel to reduce shock, 
noise and vibration. 

In conclusion I wish to express ap- 
preciation for cooperation by owners, 
manufacturers, dealers and state offi- 
cials in the preparation of this paper. 
Some of them are quoted directly, 
others, for various reasons, shall re- 
main nameless. 

The subject of “Use of Trailers With 
Trucks” is so broad that we might dis- 
cuss it for a week without finishing. 
Perhaps enough has been said to show 
that the trailer is ready to carry its 
share of the problems of highway 
transportation and to accept the gen- 
eral responsibility of—a partner of 
the truck. 
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with such a load in high gear (with 
advertised standard tire size and gear 
ratio). 

51 means the miles-per-hour speed 
on average level road (with advertised 
standard tire size and gear ratio). 

When a vehicle leaves the plant 
with special tires and/or gear ratio, 
the “ability” will be rerated on the 
plate. If a dealer changes a stock job, 
he is instructed to do the same, and 
we have provided him with a simple 
slide rule truck gage which furnishes 
the necessary information accurately. 

We think “Ability Rating” is the pre- 
ventative against overselling, for 
which there seems to be more tempta- 
tion this year than ever before. Even 
if the factory became tempted (but 
we won’t be) to overstate the reason- 
able total gross rating, we would do 
so with the penalty of discounting 
the performance certified by the sec- 
ond and third figures. 

And to be conservative these rat- 
ings are figured out, not at the peak 
or maximum, but at something less 
than full mechanical efficiency in order 
to allow leeway for an engine which 
is not maintained in the pink of con- 
dition. We think it will educate our 
salesmen to become better qualified to 
outfit the buyer according to his needs. 
It will enable them to recommend the 
proper vehicle, with the assurance 
that it will develop a performance as 
represented, consistent with sustained 
economy of operation and long vehicle 
life. If users seriously overload, they 
do so with their eyes wide open. 

Where the same model is built for 
tractor service it will also be given a 
tractor “Ability Rating.” 

Judging from some capacity ratings 
we have noted in our study of the 
present situation, we would say that 
some trucks are abused even before 
they are delivered because they ap- 
pear to be so optimistically or cour- 
ageously rated. 


Will Help Buyers 


We have asked for no copyrights on 
“Ability Rating”; in fact, we welcome 
other manufacturers to join us in es- 
tablishing a standard. This plan will 
enable users to select their equipment 
more comprehensively because “Ability 
Rating” takes the mystery out of truck 
performance. This newly adopted rat- 
ing will be supplemented with inten- 
sive educational work among our 
salesmen. This should eliminate the 
possibility of overstatement to the 
buyer, for it will require them to pre- 
sent performance more intelligently. 

Any plan that establishes a stand- 
ard which will make it easier for truck 
buyers to select the proper type of 
equipment, merits the consideration 
of everybody interested in the truck 
industry. Consequently, we feel that 
our adoption of “Ability Rating” is a 
distinct step forward in better truck 
merchandising. 
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THREE CLEVER TIME SAVERS 
ROM IHREE REPAIR SHOPS 





Fig. |—Third Hand Wrench 


Mechanics adjusting valve tappet 
clearance frequently wish that they 


had another hand, temporarily of 
course, to manage the wrench needed 
to prevent the tappet from turning 
while the tappet screw and lock nut 
are being adjusted. Charles H. 
Willey, Hoyt’s Garage, Penacook, 
N. H., has devised a wrench which 
does the job. 

“It is a special wrench made from 
two thin tappet nut wrenches having 
slotted short shanks attached to a slot- 
ted bar as shown. The wrenches are 
held in correct position by the two 
thumb nuts also shown.” He adds 
that “It sure is a big help.” We be- 
lieve that many other maintenance 
men will agree. 


Figs. 2 and 3—Carburetor Test Stand 


The most interesting feature, per- 
haps, of a carburetor test stand built 
in the truck repair shop of the Warner 
Co., Philadelphia, is the special de- 
sign of bracket for holding the car- 
buretor during repairs. One of these 
brackets, shown in illustration 2, is 
bolted to a carburetor outlet flange 
when the overhauling is started. The 
bracket is then fastened in a vise and 
it supports the carburetor during dis- 
assembly and reassembly. When the 
job is finished the bracket is hung on 
a rail at the top of the test stand, sup- 
porting the carburetor during test. 
This saves bolting the carburetor in 
place for test and also provides a con- 
venient method of holding the car- 
buretor during work. 

Brackets, which are uniform except 
for spacing of bolt hole lugs, are 
made of 1%-in. bar stock. A notch 
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MAINTENANCE ACES 


|. Third Hand Wrench 
2. Carburetor Test Stand 
3. Valve Spring Release 


near one end engages a piece of \44-in. 
pipe on the rail. Lugs are welded in 
place at right angles to bottom edge 
of the bar. 

The stand measures 16 x 28 in. on 
the base. The end sections are 19 in. 
high, 9% in. wide at the bottom and 
6 in. at top. One gasoline header sup- 
plies fuel under gravity pressure, the 
other under about 2 lb. air pressure, 
as found in some trucks in the fleet. 
Gasoline is carried in small detachable 
containers. 

(Editor’s Note:—Shop ideas of the 
Warner Co. fleet maintenance shop 
were described in the May, 1931, 
issue.) 








Fig. 4—Valve Spring Release 


Two fixtures used on a drill press 
save time on carbon and valve jobs of 
overhead valve engines in the GMT 
branch in Philadelphia. The first is 
a base on which the head is supported 
either side up. This is composed of 
two steel plates with machined edges 
held in parallel position on edge by 
spacers. 

With the head upside down the valve 
gear studs and other projections are 
in the space between the plates. In 
this position on the table of the drill 
press the valve seats are reamed by 
power and the head is moved readily 
to position for each of the seats in 
turn. 

The other device depresses valve 
springs for removal of locks. It com- 
prises a bar with a cross piece of tub- 
ing to which are attached eight smaller 
bars, spaced to bring them at the outer 
edges of valve spring keepers. The 
bar is fastened in the drill chuck and 
then the device is forced down over 
the valves by the feed handle of the 
machine. Valves are supported by 
blocks on a board placed on the base. 
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ARE BASIS 


Accurate Publication, Ful- 
filling Legal Needs, Is Nec- 


essary to Win Confidence 


This is the Sixth Instal- 
ment of a series on Com- 
mon Carrier Problems 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


+ REIGHT tariffs are to motor 
freight carriers what price catalogs 
are to manufacturing companies, and 
more. They are the official binding 
publications which are usually re- 
quired to be filed with the state 
public service commissions or other 
regulatory or administrative bodies 
having jurisdiction over motor trans- 
portation. These publications serve 
not only to give rate and service in- 
formation to those who use or seek to 
use the facilities of the motor carriers, 
but they bind the carriers to trans- 
port the godds offered at the rates 
named in the carriers’ tariffs. The 
motor freight lines which have tariffs 
on file with the state regulatory or 
administrative bodies cannot depart 
from the rates and charges named in 
the tariffs without having such action 
punished by fines or the cancellation 
of their certificates of public con- 
venience, if they are convicted of this 
violation of the law by the appropri- 
ate state tribunal. Other transporta- 
tion utilities including, usually, rail- 
roads, electric railways, railway ex- 
press companies, steamship and 
steamboat lines, and many other types 
of carriers are required by the state 
laws to publish and file tariffs nam- 
ing the rates and charges applicable 
over their lines in intrastate com- 
merce, while many interstate carriers 
which are enumerated in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act must publish, 
post and file their tariffs of rates and 
charges with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Since freight tariffs are matters of 
state regulatory requirement, the pro- 
visions of a typical state law may well 
be used as a basis for discussion. 
Several states gave consideration to 
the publication of motor freight tariffs 
just prior to the World War, and from 
that time on one state after another 
has taken jurisdiction over motor 
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freight carriers and has prescribed 
tariff regulations to govern the motor 
carriers. Orders are issued by the 
state regulatory bodies instructing the 
motor freight carriers to publish and 
post their tariffs and to file copies with 
the state commissions. Tariff publish- 
ing regulations are also issued by the 
commissions instructing the carriers 
in the procedure to be followed in com- 
piling, publishing, posting and filing 
their tariffs. Despite the efforts of 
the commissions and the cooperation 
of many of the motor freight carriers, 
the results were far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Lewis A. Monroe, a classifica- 
tion and tariff expert, who is now the 
publishing agent of the “Monroe 








EIGHT TARIFFS 
OF STABILITY 








‘Ship-By-Truck’ Freight Classifica- 
tion which is extensively used by 
California motor freight operators, 
and who for some years was employed 
by the Railroad Commission of the 
State of California, in commenting 
upon the early results of the Cali- 
fornia Commission’s first tariff order, 
states: 

“Shortly ofter the passage of the 
regulatory law in 1917 an order was 
issued by the Railroad Commission 
requiring motor carriers (operating 
between fixed terminals and over 
regular routes) to file their tariffs 
showing the rates that were being 
assessed. This order resulted in the 
filing of some 350 different freight 
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RAILS AND EXPRESS | RUCKS 
JOIN IN PICK-UP DELIVERY 
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ee clouds, rolled up by the rail- 
roads, gathered over truckmen’s heads 
on June 25 when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Reading System an- 
nounced an l.c.l. collection and deliv- 
ery service between Philadelphia and 
Camden on one end and Atlantic City 
and Ocean City, N. J., on the other 
end. A bolt of lightning was con- 
cealed in the clouds. Public announce- 
ments, which were not concerned with 
the effects of the service on truckmen, 
referred to this bolt as the Railway 
Express Agency, which, it was re- 
vealed, will do the trucking—both 
pick-up and delivery—for the rail- 
roads. This marks the first time that 
the Railway Express Agency trucks 
have been used in such a service. It 
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establishes a precedent which may 
produce national consequences. 

The flat rate for the service from 
Philadelphia and Camden to Atlantic 
City is 28 cents per 100 lb., and to 
Ocean City, 29 cents per 100 lb. The 
same rates prevail in the reverse di- 
rection. There is a minimum charge 
of 50 cents for a single shipment from 
one consignor to one consignee on one 
bill of lading. 

These complete-service rates are 
much lower than the rates charged 
formerly for the exclusive rail haul. 
For example, a shipment of candy 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City 
cost 45 cents a hundred. To this had to 
be added the drayage cost of picking 
up and of delivery. Now the candy is 
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Pennsy, Reading and Rail- 
way Express Collaborate 
to Regain I.cl. Business 


By GEORGE T. HOOK 


picked up at the consignor’s establish- 
ment in Philadelphia and delivered 
right to the consignee in Atlantic City 
for 28 cents per hundred. On fresh 
meats the straight rail rate from 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City was 53 
cents a hundred. Under the new tar- 
iff it is 28 cents. 

These examples are sufficient proof 
that to truckmen doing a drayage 
business in the areas involved, the 
clouds look particularly dark. 

Over-the-road haulers, plying trucks 
between Philadelphia and shore points, 
maintain that they are not alarmed. 
To support this claim they point to 
the fact that over-the-road rates be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic City 
have for some time averaged around 
25 cents a hundred. However, one 
truck operator declared the chances of 
losing business to the railroads have 
been increased because the slight dif- 
ference of 3 or 4 cents a hundred may 
cause the shipper to incline toward 
the railroad as the more responsible 
transportation agency. When the dif- 
ference in rates was much greater, 
this operator argued, the shipper 
could afford to take a chance on re- 
sponsibility in the event of loss or 
damage. Not so today. The slight 
difference in rates simply places a pre- 
mium on responsibility. 

The unfavorable effect on consolida- 
tors of less-carload freight is obvious. 
The minimum boxcar rate is some- 
thing like 18 cents a hundred. Add 
to this trucking and handling charges 
at the shipping and receiving ends, 
and there’s no possible way that con- 
solidators can meet the flat rates of 
28 and 29 cents for the complete col- 
lection-shipment-delivery service, and 
make a profit. 

As a matter of fact, there is much 
speculation among truckmen regard- 
ing the profitableness of the coopera- 
tive railroad and Railway Express 
Agency arrangement. According to 
reports from authoritative sources, 
the railroads asked a number of large 
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trucking concerns in the terminal 
areas concerned to bid for the collec- 
tion and delivery business of the new 
set-up. Just how sincere they were 
in making this request, only the rail- 
roads know, but several operators 
contend it was a mere formality. The 
railroads must have known beforehand 
what the Railway Express Agency 
would do the hauling for, and likewise 
must have known that an unsubsi- 
dized trucking concern could not pos- 
sibly undercut the agency. If uncon- 
firmed rumors of the rate at which 
the Railway Express Agency is doing 
the trucking have anything of truth 
in them, then the railroads asked for 
bids merely as a matter of form. These 
rumors vary but slightly. The low- 
est rate they speak of is 6 cents a 
hundred, and the highest 8 cents a 
hundred. Even the high of 8 cents is 
admitted to be a rate which no inde- 
pendent trucker could possibly meet. 
One large operator in Philadelphia 
said that, according to his own rec- 
ords, the actual average cost of col- 
lection and trucking to railhead is 10 
cents a hundred. 

Figured on this basis, it is not 
strange that truckmen are puzzled by 
the new railroad tariff. No matter 
how much they scratch their heads 
they cannot find a satisfactory answer 
to the question that will always re- 
main a puzzle: Why should railroads 
be so anxious to get back less-than- 
carload business when, they have ad- 
mitted themselves, it is not profitable 
business to handle. If it was unprofit- 
able to handle when rates were high, 
what will it be with the lower rates? 


Experiment? 


Of course the Philadelphia-seashore 
combination is an experiment in the 
same sense as the store-door service 
announced last October by the South- 
western Lines. The difference is that 
in the eastern experiment the rail- 
roads contracted with the Railway 
Express Agency (railway owned) to 
do the trucking, and in the south- 
western experiment contracts were 
made with local drayage companies. 
(Refer to October, 1931, and January, 
1932, COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL.) In 
both cases success will be measured by 
the amount of tonnage which has been 
returned to the railroads. 

In the event the cooperative railway 
express and railroad service proves 
encouraging there is reason to credit 
the general impression that extension 
of a similar store-door service to other 
cities is but a matter of course. A 
transportation expert declared to the 
writer that the Railway Express 
Agency already has formulated plans 
covering every large city in the coun- 
try. And since the railroads are cry- 
ing for more tonnage, and since their 
subsidiary, the Railway Express 
Agency, is also crying for tonnage, 
extension of the service appears in- 
evitable. But before this happens the 
railroads must determine cost figures 
and public acceptance. Railroad men 
are by no means sold on store-door 
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service. “It’s no good, but let’s try 
it,” just about summarizes their feel- 
ings. 

The following, briefly, are some of 
the rules governing the tariff apply- 
ing to the Philadelphia-seashore serv- 
ice: (These are taken from the tariff 
published by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road.) 

1. Patrons wishing collection and/or 
delivery service should notify the rail- 
road’s agent at origin of their desires 
and indorse the bill of lading cover- 
ing each shipment. 

2. This company will arrange for 
collection and/or delivery of the 
freight at customer’s doorway or plat- 
form, and only if such location is read- 
ily accessible to trucks, and conditions 
of streets or alleys leading thereto 
or therefrom permit practicable truck 
operation. (This is one of the rules 
of the tariff applying to the South- 
western store-door service, but in ac- 
tual practice draymen are making col- 
lections and deliveries from and to 
upper-story shipping rooms.) 

3. Articles which are not accepted 
are: Shipments which owner is re- 
quired to load or unload under Rule 
27 of Official Classification; pieces or 
packages which exceed 14 ft. in length, 
6 ft. in width or 6 ft. in height; ex- 
plosives, acids, corrosive liquids and 
other prohibited articles; empty con- 








A Shudder for Truckmen 


The railroad-owned Railway Express 
Agency gave truckmen something more 
to worry about when it recently filed 
tariffs with the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania governing the haul- 
ing of motor freight having no connec- 
tion with a rail haul. Truckmen, through 
their attorney, Harold S. Shertz, of Phila- 
delphia, are protesting. In the first hear- 
ing the Agency sought to prove that in 
the past it has done a motor freight 
business not necessarily connected with 
a rail haul, and that on this account the 
certificate under which it operates for 
rail hauls is sufficient to cover the ex- 
clusive trucking service. 

Other hearings will be held. The truck- 
men will contend that a favorable deci- 
sion would give the Railway Express 
Agency a state-wide certificate virtually 
without restrictions and hence broader 
than that of any other hauler in Pennsyl- 
vania. Consequently it would enable 
the Agency to enter actively into the 
local trucking field, with effects which 
local truckmen cannot contemplate with- 
out a shudder. 








tainers; live animals; bulk freight; 
chinaware, earthenware, porcelain 
ware or stoneware; clocks, watches; 
fertilizer and fertilizer material; live 
game; undried hides and skins; animal 
hoofs and horns; household goods; 
jewelers’ sweepings; paintings or pic- 
tures; live poultry and pigeons; rugs; 
silk, raw, spun, schappe or thrown (in- 
cluding organzine, singles, tram, warp 
or yarns; bank bills, coin or currency; 
deeds, drafts, notes or valuable pa- 





pers of any kind; jewelry, postage 
stamps or articles with postage stamps 
affixed; precious metals or articles 
manufactured therefrom; precious 
stones; revenue stamps, or other ar- 
ticles of extraordinary value. 

4. C.0.D. shipments will not be ac- 
cepted unless authorized by this com- 
pany. Collections will be made in 
eash only, unless otherwise specified 
by shipper on bill of lading. The 
charges will be 25 cents on amounts 
of $100 or less, and on amounts over 
$100, 10 cents for each additional $100 
or fraction thereof collected. 

5. Where delivery service is per- 
formed, no arrival notice will be given. 
If shipment is not accepted when of- 
fered, consignee or owner must ar- 
range for removal from railroad prem- 
ises at his expense. Such shipments 
will be subject to uniform storage 
charges. 


S.A.E. Groups Consider 


Problems of Industries 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 

White Sulphur Springs, of which 
M. L. Pulcher, Federal, was chairman. 
Mr. S. Johnson, Jr., of Bendix- 
Westinghouse Auto Air Brake Co., 
described air types of brakes, and R. P. 
Breese, Bragg-Kliesrath Corp., spoke 
of the vacuum type. Both the papers 
and discussions revealed that lag in 
actual application of brakes, that is 
the time which intervenes between 
pressing of the pedal by the driver 
and actual contact of brake shoes 
with brake drums, has been greatly 
reduced. Mr. Breese quoted a figure 
of 1.5 ft. of travel at 20 m.p.h. The 
need for brakes on trailers because of 
operating conditions, as well as regis- 
tration, was stressed and both speak- 
ers explained how power brakes had 
been applied to trailers. 


Air Preferred 


The question of the logical field of 
application of vacuum brakes and of 
air brakes arose during the discussion 
and it inspired comment by both 
manufacturers and fleet owners. Mr. 
A. J. Scaife, White, remarked that air 
pressure seemingly was preferred on 
trucks rated from 2% ton upward. 

Power brakes provide very high 
deceleration for heavy duty vehicles, 
so high in fact that Mr. Breese cau- 
tioned operators that it will “be neces- 
sary to load their trucks and trailers 
very much more carefully; in fact, the 
loads will have to be clamped down.” 

An instrument which measures the 
smoothness of finish of cylinder walls 
was described by H. M. Cramberry, 
Perfect Circle Co., in his article “Pis- 
ton Ring Progress.” The instrument 
which is mounted on top of a cylinder 
supports a graphite pencil lead in 
position so that it can be moved up 
and down in the cylinder bore like a 
piston. A dial on top of the instru- 
ment measures wear of the lead which 
is, of course, in proportion to smooth 
ness of the cylinder wall. 
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Motor Freight Tariffs 
Are Basis of Stability 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 


tariffs applying between various sec- 
tions of the state. And when I say 
350 different tariffs, that is exactly 
what I mean, for it was found that no 
two tariffs were alike and all were 
vague and indefinite.” Mr. Monroe’s 
testimony on this subject confirms 
the observations of many others, the 
the present writer included, upon this 
point. In the years or so following 
the first experiments with motor 
freight tariffs, the commissions, the 
carriers and tariff experts have 
wrestled with the problem of tariff 
construction to attempt to bring some 
degree of uniformity and order out of 
motor freight tariff chaos. 

Motor freight carriers in different 
parts of the United States issue from 
time to time a considerable amount 
of printed matter calling attention to 
their services and soliciting traffic. 
These publications take various forms 
—cards, blotters, pads, posters, letter 
sheets, rate tabulations showing typi- 
cal rates, and other various forms. 
These are not tariffs. 

They have no standing under the 
law and shippers may not rely upon 
the rates shown in such publications 
as official information with respect to 
the rates or charges of the carriers. 

A freight tariff to be a bona fide 
freight tariff must be prepared in the 
form prescribed by the state law. In 


most cases the tariff must contain: 

Title page indicating the nature and 
scope of the tariff. 

Set of rules and regulations governing 
the tariff. 

Description of the commodities or 
classes of articles for which rates are 
named. 

Table of rates or other means of com- 
piling rate data. 

A typical tariff which conforms 
fully to the tariff regulations of the 
public utility commission of the state 
in which it is effective shows upon its 
title page the following pertinent in- 
formation: 

Carrier’s own tariff number. 

Number of the tariff of the carrier as 


filed with the state public utility com- 
mission. 

Number of supplements of the tariff 
that are permitted by the state law to 
be in effect-at any one time. 

Name of the carrier issuing the tariff. 

Type of the tariff—whether class rate 
or commodity rate, or both. 

Points between which or the territory 
within which the tariff applies. 

; — classification which governs the 
ariff. 

Date of issue and the effective date of 
the tariff. 


Name and address of the officer or agent 
of the carrier issuing the tariff. 


The rules and regulations govern- 
ing the transportation of goods pub- 
lished by motor freight carriers in 
their tariffs constitute the code gov- 
erning the services offered by the 
carriers, the use of the services by 
shippers and consignees, and the ap- 
plication of regular rates and special 
charges to the services. There are no 
standard motor carrier rules and reg- 
ulations, although many individual 
motor freight lines and motor freight 
tariff publishing agents have drawn 
up rules and regulations for their own 
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individual lines or the groups of motor 
freight carriers. Some of these rules 
are voluminous and _ complicated; 
others are brief and simple. Many 
codes of rules and regulations are so 
complete that some of the rules are 
mere ornaments, while others are so 
incomplete that there are important 
omissions. ’ 

It is not desirable in a general dis- 
cussion of motor freight tariffs to pre- 
sent one or several codes of rules and 
regulations with the recommendation 
that a certain code be adopted in toto 
by the motor freight transportation 
industry, or by any group of motor 
freight carriers, or even by any single 
carriers. Rules and regulations, in 
the absence of legislation requiring 
the adoption of any uniform set of 
rules and regulations, should be 
drafted by motor carriers to fit the 
needs of the carriers and the public 
they serve. Uniformity is desirable 
and it would be a great step forward 
if the motor freight carriers would 
appoint a committee of tariff experts 
to draw up a uniform code of rules and 
regulations, and they have this uni- 
form code adopted by every motor 
freight carrier in the United States. 
Until that time comes the motor car- 
riers’ freight tariffs should contain 
clear and explicit rules and regula- 
tions stating fully but without under 
verbosity the policy of the carriers 
upon each of the following points: 


The classification that governs the 
transportation of freight over the line of 
the carrier. 

The government of all transportation 
services, rates and privileges by the tariffs 
lawfully on file with the state regulatory 
commission. 

The general application of the state law 
and the administrative regulations of the 
state regulatory commission to all trans- 
portation services rendered by the carrier. 

The assessment of charges upon light 
but bulky articles upon the basis of the 
space occupied rather than weight, fixing 
the number of cubic feet of displacement 
to be considered as the equivalent of 100 
lb. or 1 ton, as the case may be. 

The right of the motor freight carrier 
to refuse to transport freight which it is 
unable to transport because of excessive 
size or weight, unwieldy shape, insecurity 
of packing, excessive fragility, or other 
similar reasonable restriction. 

The right of the carrier to assess extra 
charges for pick-up or delivery services 
which require excessive labor or time to 
perform or which necessitate unreason- 
able delay to vehicles or other equipment. 

The right of the carrier to refuse to ac- 
cept for transportation goods which are 
dangerous, inflammable or explosive, or 
which the carrier is forbidden by law to 
transport, or which are apt to impregnate, 
destroy or injure other freight on the ve- 
hicles or other property of the carrier. 
The carrier may reserve the right to ac- 
cept such freight for transportation sub- 
ject to delay for suitable equipment, or 
refused for lack of suitable equipment. 

The application of rates to or from 
points not mentioned in the tariffs but 
which are intermediate or adjacent to 
points named. 

The rules governing the payment or 
prepayment or guarantee of transporta- 
tion charges to the carrier by the owner 
of the goods. 

The retention to lien by the carrier 
upon the goods to insure the payment of 
charges and the right to sell the goods to 
discharge the debt. 

The rules governing the handling of or- 
der shipments or C.O.D. (collect on de- 
livery) shipments. 

The basis for the limitation of liability 
of carriers, either upon release of the 
valuation of the goods by the owner in 
consideration of reduced rates or other- 
wise. 

The right of the carrier to refuse arti- 
cles of extraordinary value. 

The provision for the insurance of 
goods at the expense of the owner beyond 
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the limits of liability assumed by the car- 
rier under the law and the provisions of 
its tariff. 

The rules governing the advancing of 
charges to connecting carriers or others. 

The regulations governing the routing 
of shipments, either over the routes of the 
carrier or over connecting lines. 

The rules governing the handling of re- 
fused or unclaimed shipments. 

The regulations governing the storage 
of freight by the carrier. 

The basis of rates and rules governing 
the transportation of returned empty con- 
tainers. 

The provisions for truck-load minimum 
weights and the application truck-load 
and less-than-truck-load rates. 

The basis of rates and transportation 
regulations governing shipments in excess 
of truck-load lots. 

The regulations governing the use of 
shipping documents. 

The marking of the freight, including 
not only the ordinary identification marks, 
but special markings for fragile goods. 

Minimum charges. 

Split delivery regulations governing the 
delivery of goods from one shipper to sev- 
eral consignees or destinations. 

The regulations governing the assump- 
tion of liability for loss or damage to 
other freight or the property of the car- 
rier by shippers who forward dangerous 
freight without proper markings or with- 
out disclosing to the carrier the nature of 
the freight. 

The time limit within which claims for 
loss or damage must be filed with the 
carrier. 

The basis for the computation of freight 
charges. 

Insurance against marine risks if the 
goods are transported partly over water 
routes. 

Special pick-up or delivery services and 
rates. 

Rules governing departure from regular 
routes of the carrier. 

The use of estimated or agreed weights 
in lieu of actual carriers and the shipper. 


Several different plans are followed 
by motor carriers in issuing their 
freight tariffs. In some cases the 
traffic managers of individual motor 
freight carriers compile and publish 
their own individual freight tariffs 
applicable over their lines. These tar- 
iffs may be classified as “local freight 
tariffs.” Literally thousands of such 
tariffs are issued by motor freight 
carriers in the United States. These 
tariffs vary greatly, in form and com- 
pleteness, ranging from simple and 
often inadequate single-sheet tariffs, 
to complete and often complex pub- 
lications containing many pages. 

Other motor carriers join with 
others and publish joint tariffs nam- 
ing rates and providing rules and reg- 
ulations governing the transportation 
of freight over their own lines and 
over connecting lines. These tariffs 
bear the names of the several carriers 
issuing them, and they are usually 
issued by the traffic officer of each of 
the carriers as a joint publication. 
Tariffs of this type are less common 
than local tariffs, due to the increas- 
ing number of joint through motor 
freight routes. 

A third type of motor freight tariff 
is the “agency” tariff. Tariffs of this 
type are issued by tariff experts who 
are retained by groups of motor 
freight carriers to publish local and 
joint rates applicable over the routes 
of all of the carriers who participate 
in the tariff and concur in the rates 
and routes published. A tariff of this 
type is published by R. H. Culbertson, 
as agent for the Washington Motor 
Freight Association, at Tacoma, 
Washington. This association em- 
braces nearly 100 leading motor 
TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE 
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LYCOMING 





Mack BQ carries g.v.w. rating of 27,000 Ib. 


Mack Puts 3 Sixes 
in Medium Range 


M ace TRUCKS, Inc., is now 


actively engaged in the production of 
three new six-cylinder trucks, desig- 
nated as Models BM, BX, and BQ, in 
the medium capacity range. The three 
units have a close resemblance to each 
other in exterior design. All are char- 
acterized by a set-back front axle, 
door type hood ventilators, coupe type 
cabs and deep radiators. 

Although the smallest of the new 
models BM is rated as the largest 
medium capacity highway freighter in 
the Mack line. It is powered by a 4 
x 5% in. engine developing 93 hp. at 
2250 r.p.m. It is offered with dual 
reduction drive only, either as a truck 
or tractor, wheelbases for the former 
being 157, 181, 199 and 217 in.; 138 in. 
for the latter. 

Available in either dual reduction 
or chain drive, Model BX has a g.v.w. 
rating of 23,600 lb. This model with 
its 4% x 5% in. engine developing 104 
hp. at 2300 r.p.m. is built in five wheel- 
bases: tractor, 136 in.; dump, 160 in. 
and 178, 196 and 214 in. for transport 
highway service. 

Model BQ, carrying a g.v.w. rating 
of 27,000 Ib., is built with a dual re- 
duction rear only. It is powered by a 
4% x 5% in. engine developing 104 
hp. at 2050 r.p.m. This model is also 
offered in five wheelbases: tractor, 
156 in.; truck: 191, 209, 227, and 245 
in. Clutches are of the dry, single- 
plate type mounted with four-speed 
transmissions in unit with the engines 
except in Model BQ where an amid- 
ships type of transmission is employed. 
The BX transmission has a low first- 
gear ratio of 7.04:1. Under or over- 
drive auxiliaries directly attachable to 
the transmission are available in this 
model. 

Rear axle shafts are full-floating. 
The BX chain drive rear axle is tubu- 
lar with final drive by side chains, 
running over case hardened sprockets. 
Five rear axle ratios on the BM and 
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~ Mack SIXES 


Lycoming Gets Rigidity 
in Two New S Engines 


Sh asieall has added two new six- 
cylinder truck engines to its line: 
Model SA, having a 3%-in. bore, and 
SB, 3%-in. Stroke of both engines is 
4% in. Displacement of Model SA is 
224 cu. in. and the horsepower rating 
is 61 at 2800 r.p.m. with maximum 
torque of 145 Ib. ft. at 1000 r.p.m. 
Model SB displaces 242 cu. in. and de- 
velops 65 hp. at 2800 r.p.m. with 








Lycoming S Models have common stroke of 41/2 in. 


BX Models, from 6.54 to 8.92 provide 
a range of road speeds from 29.2 to 
41.1 m.p.h. on the BM and 30.4 to 41.5 
m.p.h. on the BX. Ratios on the BQ 
are from 6.52 to 10.44, providing a 
road speed of from 24.1 to 38.4 m.p.h. 

A feature of these three models is a 
group chassis lubrication system, in 
which grease is run through tubing 
from a central point on either side of 
the frame to all points easily and 
quickly. 

Frames of all three models are heat- 
treated pressed steel, tapered toward 
front and rear and rigidly braced by 
both tubular and channel cross-mem- 
bers. Maximum depth of the BM 
frame is 7%, with a thickness of %o2 
in.; the BX is 9% x % in.; the BQ 
10% x % in. 

Service braking is through mechani- 
cally operated four-wheel brake sys- 
tem. Shoes actuated by vacuum booster 
expand in nickel-alloy cast-iron drums 
of the enclosed type. The hand brake 
is located on the propeller shaft except 
in the chain driven BX, where the 
jackshaft mounting is employed. 










maximum torque of 160 lb. ft. at 800 
r.p.m. The compression ratio of the 
smaller engine is 4.87:1; the larger, 
5:1. Three-point mounting is em- 
ployed, the front support being of Ly- 
coming special design recessed for 
rubber pad. 

Cylinder block and head are detach- 
able. The block is of chromium iron 
and the crankcase is given rugged- 
ness and rigidity by longitudinal ribs 
running full length of the case and 
cast a little above the flange. 

Intake valves are of chrome nickel 
with port diameter of 1 7/16 in. and 
valve seat angle of 30 deg. Exhaust 
valves are of silchrome steel with port 
diameter of 1 5/16 in. and valve seat 
angle of 45 deg. Valve lift is 5/16 in. 

Lubrication is by pressure through 
passages drilled in crankcase and ro- 
tating parts. The oil pump, gear type, 
is driven from camshaft by spiral 
gears. Camshaft and accessory drive 
is through gears. Intake manifold is 
of downdraft type and Swan design 
with updraft manifold as optional 
equipment. 
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WHITE — FEDERAL — G.M. T. 


White 691 Tractor Meets 
40-ft. Road Restriction 


W wares new Model 691 short 


wheelbase tractor, intended for heavy 
duty transport hauling, has _ been 
especially designed to meet the new 
40-ft. maximum length allowance in 
certain states and makes possible the 
use in general operation of longer 
trailers and bodies without increasing 
the overall combination vehicle length. 
Wheelbase is 129% in. and maximum 
gross weight rating, 32,000 lb. 


The engine is the White 5-AD, a 
45 x 5% in. six-cylinder of the over- 
head valve type with a displacement 
of 580 cu. in. It has a seven-bearing 
counter-weighted crankshaft, special 
aluminum alloy pistons and pressure 
and metered lubrication to every mov- 
ing part. Exhaust valve seats are 
of the inserted type developed by the 
The White Co. An air compressor is 
mounted in front of engine and driven 
directly through a splined connection 
from end of crankshaft. 

The transmission is a White five- 
speed unit with a silent overdrive of 
.715: L mounted in unit with a single 
plate oil type clutch. The front axle 
has been specially designed with a 
wide tread for short turning radius. 
The rear axle is of the full floating 
double reduction type furnished in 
8.36, 10.15 and 11.85 ratios. Heavy 
duty radius rods are used. Service 
brakes are of the four-wheel internal 
type, air operated, and the parking 
brake is disk type mounted on the 
end of the transmission. The frame, 
8% x 3% x % in., is pressed steel. 

















Model T-32, G. M. T. lowest priced 2-3 ton truck 


rating of 28,000 lb. Like other Fed- 
eral single-drive six-wheels, the driv- 
ing axle of Model T10SW, the new 
unit’s designation, is placed at the 
rear with the dead axle ahead. Power 
is provided by an 80-hp., 4 x 4%-in. 
six-cylinder engine. 

It is built in three wheelbases: 188, 
206 and 224 in., listing at $3,895, 
$3,945 and $4,045, respectively. Ven- 
tilated disk wheels fitted with 34 x 17- 
in. tires, dual on all four rear wheels, 
are standard. 

Six-wheel hydraulic brakes ampli- 
fied by vacuum booster are provided. 
Drums are 16 x 2% in. front and 
17% x 4 in. rear. All spring pins 
connected with the rear axles of this 
unit and all trunnion pins are mounted 
on Federal Reservoil bearings, which 
are automatically lubricated. Flexi- 
bility of the rear end is obtained by 
the use of swivel brackets for con- 
necting the rear springs with the rear 
driving axle. 





New White equipped with 10.50/24 balloon tires 


Federal 8-Ton 
Six - Wheelers 


A, 8-tonner is the latest six-wheel 
product of the Federal Motor Truck 
Co. The development of this model is 
the result of success of Federal 3-ton 
and the 4 to 5-ton, 6-wheel models. 
The new unit carries a gross weight 
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New G.M.T. 2 to 3 
Ton Lists at $745 


= its line to meet the 
expanding requirements of the truck 
field, General Motors Co. announces a 
new 2 to 3-ton truck powered with a 
66-hp., 6-cylinder engine and priced at 
$745 for the 131-in. wheelbase, and 
$790 for the 157-in. wheelbase chassis. 
The new truck, known as Model T-32 
and straight rated at 10,000 lb., takes 
its place as the lowest-priced commer- 
cial vehicle in its range ever offered 
by G.M.T. Featuring a full-floating 
rear axle with dual rear tires and 
auxiliary rear springs, the new truck 
is offered with ten different body types 
covering a wide field of use. When 
used as a tractor this model may be 
coupled with the recently announced 
TT-218 semi-trailer. 

The powerplant is a 3 5/16 x 3%-in. 
Model 200 developing 66 hp. at 3200 
r.p.m., mounted in unit with a G.M.T. 
plate clutch and four-speed transmis- 
sion. 

The long semi-elliptic springs are 
correctly proportioned to provide 
proper capacity with easy riding. The 
front springs are fitted with snubber 
leaves and self-adjusting shackles. 
The rear springs are of the two-stage 
type, the auxiliary springs, 29 x 2% 
in., being mounted above the main 
springs in separate stop brackets. 

Wheels are of drop forged Spok- 
steel 5-stud type with dual wheels as 
standard equipment. Heavy duty 
6.50/20 tires are used on all wheels 
with other optional tire sizes avail- 
able at additional cost. 


Federal's 8-tonner is built in three wheelbases 
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When Should a Piece of 
Equipment Be Retired ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


ating costs charted. At this point we 
also give thought to rearrangement of 
work to types of vehicles so that we 
can keep pace with changing condi- 
tions. This requires consideration of 
the type of work they are doing at 
present, type of vehicle they are, and 
type of work they are likely to per- 
form during the next year. 

The chart shows the make and type 
of the vehicle to be retired, its aver- 
age operating cost for the past year, 
the average number of miles traveled 
per year, or month, and on the same 
line, under other columns, we show 
the type of new vehicle considered for 
replacement, its expected operating 
cost per mile (which can be quite ac- 
curately determined from cost rec- 
ords) and the expected average sav- 
ing per year of operation of the new 
vehicle over the old vehicle. Below 
appears a sample of this chart: 


. Cost Yearly Yearly 
Retire per Mile Mileage Cost 


1%XYZ 0.0934 14,000 $1,307.60 


Where you are purchasing a re- 
placement vehicle which you have 
never before had in your fleet, your 
expected operating cost will either 
have to depend on performances of 
that kind of vehicle in other fleets, or 
you will have to guess at it. 

It is very seldom in making up these 
charts for our budget that we do not 
show a very substantial saving to be 
made in the first year’s operation of 
the replacement vehicle, the saving 
sometimes amounting to from 20 to 
50 per cent of the initial cost of the 
replacement vehicle. 

For instance, from our last year’s 
chart, I find that a certain piece of 
light (pick-up) equipment was costing 
0.068 cents per mile, including all fixed 
charges. We intended to replace with 
like equipment, which our records 
showed would cost us 0.051 cents per 
mile for the first year, and the vehicle 
traveled 12,000 miles per year average. 
The saving of 0.017 cents per mile 
on 12,000 miles for the first year 
amounted to $204. The initial capital 
investment of this type of vehicle was 
about $600. There’s a 33 1/3 per cent 
return on the investment the first 
year. And don’t think that that’s all 
just bookkeeping hooey, either. It is 
not. And that did not include the in- 
crease of over 0.068 cents per mile 
which the old vehicle would have cost 
us had we retained it for that year. 
And, in addition to that, our trade-in 
value would have suffered a severe 
jolt. 

A heavy duty vehicle slated for the 
grave on this same budget was cost- 
ing us 0.219 cents, including the 
works. Our intended replacement fig- 
ured to stand us 0.160 cents per mile 
on 10,800 miles for the first year. This 
saving of 0.059 cents per mile for the 
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first year worked out at $637.20, which 
was about 20 per cent of the initial 
capital investment. And added to 
this, of course, was the increased 
trade-in value over what we would 
have received had we retained the 
truck another year. 

The highways are full of rattling 
truck equipment, owners of which are 
patting themselves on the back be- 
cause their trucks are seven, eight or 
nine years old and still running. This 
is heavy stuff, of course. But those 
operators should be kicking their own 
pants. There is a very noticeable 
trend lately to retire the heavy duty 
trucks at from 60,000 to 80,000 
miles. My personal opinion is that no 
truck, regardless of mileage, should 
be operated longer than five years. 

On the other hand, we find fleets 
where trucks will run from 2000 
to 6000 miles a month (and some 
more than that). Such operations 
will bring trucks down to a low time 
basis where a mileage limitation of 60,- 
000 to 80,000 miles is imposed. Under 
a mileage basis you would be retiring 

ee Se om te 


1%,TPDQ 0.060 $840 $467.60 


at one year of age, which does not 
necessarily give your truck time to 
become obsolete. In these cases trucks 
should be considered carefully, the 
work should be surveyed with the 
idea of extending its useful life to 
100,000 miles, mechanical condition 
permitting. Good mileage is being 
built into trucks if properly handled, 
but it does not appear economical to 
go beyond 100,000 miles. The entire 
matter, of course, rests with the op- 
erator. 

Obsolescence is one of the great 
drawbacks to keeping trucks over a 
long period of years. In these days 
of rapid change, trucks become obso- 
lete in at least two years. New de- 
vices come out, changes in ratings 
occur, tire equipment is improved, mo- 
tors improved, chassis improved. A 
man keeping vehicles in operation for 


too long a period loses the advantages 
of a lot of good new stuff that makes 
its bow every year. 

The charting of costs as they in- 
crease from year to year, or for every 
10,000 miles traveled, are impor- 
tant to the proper operation of the re- 
placement program. It so happens 
that our passenger and light groups 
average 13,000 miles per year per 
vehicle, while truck units, %-ton 
and over, average 9000 miles per year 
per vehicle. 

By way of example, let me put 
down a few figures to show how the 
cost of operation increases per 10,- 
000 miles. These figures would, 
of course, vary with the average age 
of the groups. In the following 
groups, the first two have an average 
age of about 40 months, or 43,200 
miles of travel per vehicle, while the 
last four groups have an average age 
of about 60 months, or 45,000 miles 
of travel. 

By way of example, let me put 
down a few figures to show how the 
cost of operation increases per 10,000- 
mile periods. These are group aver- 
ages, and the costs shown include 
gasoline, oil, tires and tubes, repair 
labor and material, painting labor and 
material, and garage overhead ex- 
pense: 


Operation Cost Per Mile 
gi g2 82 82 
Group Class SS SF Ste = 


Light pass. cars. 0.022 030 0.035 0.042 
11%4-2-ton trucks. 0.032 0.052 0.053 0.062 
2%-3%-ton trucks 0.050 0.059 0.065 0.089 


oO 


It doesn’t require more than one 
eye to see that at 40,000 miles the 
cost per mile is about double the cost 
for the first 10,000 miles, and of 
course it follows that beyond the 40,- 
000-mile mark the cost rises still more 
sharply. These figures argue a com- 
paratively short life, though it must 
be remembered that certain types of 
vehicles performing certain classes of 
work can be expected to give a con- 
siderably longer economical life than 
these averages would indicate. This, 
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Improvement Requisition Based on Estimated Operating Costs 


DOE, DOE & DOE Co. 
TRUCKERS 


IMPROVEMENT REQUISITION: 


RETIRE: 1 3-ton Great Six, six-wheel truck, used for daily city short hauls, 


De ER OR 6 Boe cc cee bawctewe caves Sewanee wae (Odes SMe Reena seeean ce 66,000 
a NI i ia in wwe aia be Wie G Sal aa eo, 4 eee See ae Gee Mines hcew aide eee me 33 
Average miles traveled per month ..............0. err ee peer re 2.000 
ODETALIE COBL DET TIC DOOBGIG: oicns cowie oo chee cs bbe 6 Rese bee OO Neale Kes 0.0664 
Condition: 

Needs new rubber all around, needs general motor overhaul, general 

transmission and rear-end overhaul, paint job, body repairs. New stakes 

and pockets. Estimated cost of such work, including tires ...........$550.00 
Ce er rr UNO co incendie soe sc esae eaeee einer cene babecns $3,000.00 
=k We ICING 6655.66, 5555 4.4 CROCE S68 S36 a REDMON ERE NOaN eRe aa eae 400.00 


PURCHASE: 1 3-ton Great Six, six-wheel truck to replace 1 same make and size, 


retired. 
Ce ee eT ee ET ee eT ee 2,700.00 
BN ere ee eee ery ee ee rr rare 400.00 

ee ao EE Eee CELT ETL eee ETE Te Te re oe $2,300.00 
Expenditures required to keep old truck operating ..............eeeeeeees 550.00 

NN oo cn aiesuack Kies SER AAR wes ca bes) He eae Vee es ee eee er ne wee ae $1,850.00 
Expected yearly mileage, new truck (mileS) ...........-e eee cece rere ee eeee 24,000 
Expected operating cost per mile, first year ............c cere cece reece eenes 0.0400 
Expected saving, cost per mile, first year ........... cece cece cree err eeecene 0.0264 
Total SXPectOd HAVING, NTSC YFOOR occ sis cvpeccvecadevesverecssstvsweseesens $633.60 
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Disregard for quality in favor of price is often too easily 
acquired in times of business depression. 


Quite naturally, some car manufacturers have been ex- 
tremely wary of Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes because they 
are higher priced. 


On the other hand, others have been agreeably surprised to 
learn that Lockheed Hydraulics are low cost equipment; and 
the reasons: low cost of assembly and simple adjustments 
,that are final. The latter is important to the dealer because 
he is relieved of the expense of conditioning brakes before 
and after delivery—which expense, after all, must be 
considered a part of the cost. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC 
Four BRAKES Wheel 
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Wise spending, sure saving” 
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AUTOMOTIVE FLASHES 


Sterling Acquires LaFrance-Republic 


The Sterling Motor Truck Co. has 
completed negotiations for acquisition 
of the truck division of the LaF rance- 
Republic Sales Corp. E. M. Stern- 
berg, president of Sterling, said the 
lines of both companies would be con- 
tinued, with Sterling producing heavy- 
duty trucks, while LaFrance-Republic 
would continue to build light and me- 
dium capacity trucks. Relative to the 
sales organization he said: “Our 
sales activities have been concentrated 
through a group of branches in metro- 
politan cities, while LaF rance-Repub- 
lic maintained a substantial dealer 
organization throughout the United 
States and abroad. The combination 
will constitute a substantial sales and 
service organization for both lines.” 


Tough Break for Ed Loomis 


Edward Loomis, secretary, Motor 
Truck Committee, N.A.C.C., had both 
legs fractured when his car skidded on 
a gravel road, swerved into a ditch and 
crashed into a tree. Mrs. Loomis and 
two guests escaped injury. The acci- 
dent occurred July 2. Mr. Loomis is 
doing well in Noble Hospital, West- 
field, Mass. 


To Halt "Free Service" 

I.C.C. Examiner O. L. Mohundro re- 
cently recommended that wasteful 
practices of railroads in loading and 
unloading freight by crane and other 
equipment without charge to shippers 
be brought to an end with a uniform 
schedule of charges. 


A 435-Truck Award 

The White Co. has received an 
award of 435 six-cylinder trucks from 
the United States Postoffice Depart- 
ment; 275 of these chassis were bid 
in at $1,140 each and 160 at $1,990. 


E Pluribus Unum 

Leading trailer manufacturers are 
working on the reorganization of the 
Trailer Manufacturers Association to 
present a more united front on the 
part of trailer makers to legislative 
discrimination aimed at them. 


May Truck Sales 

May factory sales of trucks made 
in U. S., according to the Bureau of 
Census, were 27,393, compared with 
27,389 in April; 45,688 in May, 1931, 
and 58,659 in May, 1930. 


Hansen Pictures Hardware 

How the complete line of Hansen 
refrigerator body hardware is used is 
illustrated in the June house organ of 
the A. L. Hansen Mfg. Co., 5037 Ra- 
venswood Avenue, Chicago. 
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N.A.C.C. Reelects 


Alvan Macauley was reelected presi- 
dent of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
meeting. Other officers reelected in- 
clude: Alfred H. Swayne, A. R. Er- 
skine, A. J. Brosseau, Alfred Reeves, 
Pyke Johnson, vice-presidents; 
Charles W. Nash, secretary, and F. J. 
Haynes, treasurer. 


Keeping High 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
made a net profit of $1,639,739 for six 
months ending April 30, after inter- 
est charges, taxes and Liberian ex- 
penses, and declared the regular divi- 
dend of 25 cents on common stock. 
This compares with a profit of $2,908,- 
553 for the same period last year. 


Keeps Record Up 


May Reo Speedwagon and truck 
sales in 31 states were ahead of corre- 
sponding sales for the same period 
last year. This is the 11th consecu- 
tive month that Reo truck sales have 
recorded gains. 


A Break for Brakemen 

A 50-page booklet giving informa- 
tion on brakes and brake problems is 
being offered by the Raybestos Divi- 
sion of Raybestos - Manhattan, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. It is entitled “The 
Service Reference Manual.” 


New Waukesha Line 


A new line of engines, known as the 
Full-Power line, has been introduced 
by the Waukesha Motor Co. Produc- 
tion will shortly be started on three 
sizes of six-cylinder engines, rated at 
90, 110 and 125 hp. 


Big Percentage Increase 


Body division of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co. reports a 70 per cent in- 
crease in business over a similar pe- 
riod last year. 

















PERSONNEL CHANGES 


© Bruce V. Kellar has been appointed 
advertising manager of Aluminum In- 
dustries, Inc., Cincinnati. Mr. Kellar, 
eight years assistant advertising man- 
ager of Timken Roller Bearing Co.. 
succeeds R. C. Glandorf, transferred 
to Chicago district. 








€ W. A. Knuckey, who has been man- 
ager of all northern California activ- 
ities of the Fageol Motor Truck Co. 
for 12 years, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
San Francisco branch of the Sterling 
Motor Truck Co. He replaces tem- 
porary manager W. J. Mildrum, who 
has been transferred to the Philadel- 
phia branch of Sterling. 


© C. C. Carr has been appointed head 
of the dealer accounting department 
of Chevrolet Motor Co., succeeding 
J. E. Johnson, who has returned to 
the field as manager of the Baltimore 
zone, replacing J. F. Murphy, who 
goes to Los Angeles, succeeding P. F. 
Minnock on leave account of sickness. 


© C. K. “Curt” Brauns, 48, since 1913 
a representative of Chilton Class 
Journal publications, died late in 
June. He was widely known and a 
personal friend of many leading ex- 
ecutives and pioneers of the automo- 
tive industry. 


€ Benjamin G. Eynon, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles of Pennsylvania, 
has been placed in charge of the re- 
cently formed Street and Highway 
Safety Committee of the State. Bu- 
reau details will be handled by R. H. 
Stickel under the title of director. 


© International Harvester directors 
elected James R. Leavell, John Stuart 
and William S. Elliot to the board to 
succeed Arthur Reynolds, resigned, 
and Thomas D. Jones and Henry B. 
Utley, deceased. 


€& Appointment of R. C. Darnell as 
chief engineer and promotion of C. R. 
Richmond to production manager are 
announced by Arthur A. Bull, presi- 
dent of the Handy Governor Corp. 


& Ted Rodgers of Scranton upon his 
return from Paris will take office as 
president of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association, succeeding J. R. 
Bingaman of Reading. 


€ Harry A. Kaufmann, formerly sales 
manager for Fargo trucks, has been 
appointed director of service for the 
Chrysler Sales Corp. 


& Harry B. Hamlin, credit depart- 
ment manager, has been promoted to 
the office of assistant treasurer of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


& E. F. Connelly has been chosen 
manager of the General Motors Man- 
agement Service of Canada, Ltd. 
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A Service for Readers 


Commercial Car Journal is prepared to serve 
readers who desire legislative information 
pertaining exclusively to motor trucks. State 
your problems clearly and in detail and 
address your communication to the Editor. 
Replies will be mailed as quickly as the in- 
formation can be procured. 


A.A.A. Model Liability Law 
in Modified Form Shows a 


Gain in Preference Among 


FINANCIAL 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


LAWS GROUND OUT IN 193! 


States Having States Without 
Model AAA. Responsibility 





Law*: Laws 
1. California |. Alabama 
2. Connecticut 2. Arizona 
3. Delaware 3. Arkansas 
4. Indiana 4. Colorado 
5. lowa 5. Dist. of Col. 
6. Maine 6. Florida 
7. Maryland 7. Georgia 
8. Minnesota 8. Idaho 
9. Nebraska 9. Illinois 
10. New Jersey 10. Kansas 
11. New York 11. Kentucky 
12. N. Carolina 12. Louisiana 
13. Rhode Island 13. Michigan 
14. Vermont 14. Mississippi 
15. Wisconsin 15. Missouri 
*Modified in most 16. Montana 
instances. 17. Nevada 
18. New Mexico 
. 19. Ohio 
States With Com- 20. Oklahoma 
pulsory Insurance: 99. Crenee 
1. Massachusetts 22. Pennsylvania 


23. S. Carolina 
24. Tennessee 


States With 


Other Responsi- aa bea 
bility Laws: 27. Virginia 

|. New Hampshire 28. Washington 
2. N. Dakota 29. W. Virginia 
3. S. Dakota 30. Wyoming 
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ESPONSIBILITY of the operator 
or owner of a motor vehicle for 
payment of damages which may 
result from an accident involving the 
vehicle came very much to the fore in 
the attention of legislators meeting in 
the various states during 1931. In 
most cases the attention of the legisla- 
tors was directed toward requiring 
such persons whose vehicles have actu- 
ally been involved in such an accident 
to furnish some sort of satisfactory 
evidence that they are able to meet 
damage claims up to a certain limit 
before permitting them to operate on 
the highways further. Some states did 
introduce bills calling for compulsory 
insurance, along the lines of the law 
in force in Massachusetts, but in none 
of these states did this law receive 
serious consideration. 

Most of the laws actually enacted 
last year were based more or less 
closely on the model law proposed by 
the American Automobile Association, 
many of them following this model in 
exact detail, while others varied in 
comparatively minor details. Some of 
those states which already had finan- 
cial responsibility laws altered them 
this past year so that they conformed 
more nearly to the “Three A” law— 
usually by removing some of the mis- 
demeanors (usually minor) for which 
proof of responsibility may be re- 
quired. 

This model law requires that an 
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owner or operator of a motor vehicle 
shall have his license revoked unless 
he can furnish proof of financial re- 
sponsibility up to certain specified 
limits in case he is convicted of certain 
violations of the motor vehicle law of 
the state. These violations include, 
specifically, driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating beverages or 
narcotic drugs; homicide or assault 
with a motor vehicle; reckless driving 
resulting in injury or loss of life; leav- 
ing the scene of an accident without 
making the necessary reports; driving 
without an operator’s license; driving 
an unregistered vehicle; or violating 
any other provision of the motor ve- 
hicle law which calls for the revoca- 
tion or suspension of the license. It 
would also require such proof on fail- 
ure to satisfy a judgment of more 
than $100 resulting from damage 
caused by a motor vehicle accident. 
The model law further requires that 
the proof of ability to pay be for at 
least $1,000 for property damage re- 
sulting from any one accident, and at 
least $5,000 for injury or loss of life 
to one person or $10,000 altogether 
for this class of damage resulting 
from any one accident. This assurance 
may be in the form of an insurance 
policy issued by some company licensed 
by the state’s insurance department; 
a bond issued by some surety company 
licensed to operate within the state; 
a bond guaranteed by at least two 
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persons owning real estate within the state; cash or 
some other form of acceptable collateral. This as- 
surance is required for a period of three years after 
the conviction, after which, if the record has been 
clean, it may be discontinued. 

In the matter of judgments arising from an accident, 
the law considers itself satisfied if the amounts speci- 
fied above are paid on the judgments, even though 
the judgments are fur greater amounts. Non-residents 
accepting the privilege of operating within the state 
under the reciprocity agreement existing are considered 
as automatically appointing the secretary of state or 
similar officer as their representative for the service 
of legal papers required in such cases. In many cases, 
too, the laws, especially as enacted last year, further 
provided that cars or operators registered within the 
state who are convicted in another state or any of 
the provinces of Canada of violation of any of the 
above provisions, also come under this law. 

States adopting the model law, some of them with 
variations, last year were Delaware, Indiana, Nebraska 
and North Carolina. Delaware varied the law to in- 
clude convictions of perjury or false affidavits made to 
the department of motor vehicles or in connection with 
any law affecting motor vehicles, felony, conviction or 
forfeiture of bail on three charges of reckless driving 
within the period of one year, and conviction of failure 
to stop after an accident. This state also allows a 
period of grace of 30 days for the payments of 
judgments. 

Indiana adopted the model law without change. 
Nebraska included the conviction of licensees in other 
States, and North Carolina allows the 30-day grace 
period. 

A number of the other new laws were based pri- 
marily on the model code, but in the other states 
enacting new laws last year, the variations were much 
more marked than in the instances already listed. 
Thus Maryland has a new law which is not as broad 
in its coverage as the model one, but makes the pro- 
visions for unpaid judgments more severe. This law 
covers owners, drivers and chauffeurs convicted of op- 
erating while under the influence of intoxicating liquor 
or narcotic drugs, operating in violation of any law 
with results that bring about the death of any person, 
and leaving the scene of an accident. It also provides 
for the furnishing of evidence of financial responsibility 
in the event of a judgment of $50 which remains 
unsatisfactory for 30 days. 

South Dakota has a new law requiring financial 
responsibility in cases of reckless driving, driving while 
intoxicated and failure to stop after an accident. It 
also requires as a part of any judgment arising out 
of a motor vehicle accident the putting up, in some 
form, of $2,000 to guarantee the payment of damages, 
either property or personal, arising from future 
accidents. 

Wisconsin has a new law which, while based on 
the A.A.A. model law, has been widened to include 
almost every possible cause in its requirements. Thus 
it apparently includes those propelling push carts or 
riding bicycles or animals who fail to obey traffic 
regulations; motor vehicle operators who fail to give 


half of the road when meeting other vehicles; those 
who make a turn not according to prescribed regula- 
tions; parking wrong; and a whole gamut of petty 
offenses up through the more serious offenses resulting 
in injury or death, including all of those listed in 
the model law. The amounts of responsibility required 
in this law correspond to the model law. 

In addition to those states which enacted new laws 
this year, there were a number that altered existing 
laws. Connecticut, for example, listed more specifi- 
cally than heretofore the offenses, conviction of which 
will call for the supplying of evidence of financial 
responsibility. This state also included the foreign 
clause requiring this evidence from those convicted 
in other states or provinces of any of the listed offenses. 

New Jersey, which formerly had a very broad law, 
narrowed it so that it coincides more nearly with 
the model law, by limiting the causes for which this 
type of evidence may be required to convictions of 
driving while under the influence of liquor or drugs, 
leaving the scene of an accident, reckless driving, 
homicide or assault with a motor vehicle, or any 
cause which calls for the revocation or suspension 
of license according to the motor vehicle law of the 
state. This law still does, however, cover anybody 
who may be involved in an accident in any way, 
unless the Motor Vehicle Commissioner is convinced 
that such person was in no way at fault. 

New York also revised its law to include homicide 
or assault with a motor vehicle, reckless driving re- 
sulting in injury or death to property or person, 
violating the speed laws with results disastrous to 
life or property, driving without an operator’s license 
or under the influence of liquor, leaving the scene of 
an accident, or violating any of the local ordinances 
covering reckless driving. This new law gives a 15-day 
grace period for the satisfaction of judgments, and has 
incorporated the foreign clause frequently referred to. 

California, which formerly required proof of financial 
responsibility only in the case of unsatisfied judgments, 
has added driving while under the influence of liquor 
or drugs, and leaving the scene of an accident. The 
licenses are revoked until such satisfactory proof is 
established. 

In addition to those states which enacted new laws 
last year, the following states considered financial re- 
sponsibility laws at their sessions, but none of them 
passed any such law: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and the District of Columbia. In 
practically all of these instances, compulsory insurance 
laws were also considered, but as already mentioned, 
the latter class of legislation was not seriously con- 
sidered in any of them. 

FEDERAL 

The new Federal excise taxes on trucks, truck parts, 
tires, tubes, gasoline and lubricating oil are explained 
on page 17 of this issue. 

Senator James A. Reed of Pennsylvania introduced 
a bill (S-4616) in the Senate which makes smuggling 
gasoline across states borders to evade taxation a 
Federal offense punishable by heavy fines. The bill 
requires the making of a monthly report to the U. 8. 





Bureau of Mines by every consignor of liquid fuelg 
Report would be made available to state tax collectors, 
GEORGIA 
Reports from Atlanta indicate that the larger cities 
of the state are seeking to obtain authority to levy 
municipal gasoline taxes of three cents per gallon. 
This would bring the total levy to 10 cents on every 
gallon of gasoline: state tax, three cents; federal tax, 
one cent; municipal tax, three cents. This would 
constitute a 100 per cent tax. More than 125 com- 
munities of Alabama, 50 in Missouri, three in Florida, 
one in Louisiana, and four in New Mexico now levy 

city gasoline taxes. 
INDIANA 


Farmers in Spencer county, Indiana, are home- 
brewing their gasoline to evade the state gasoline tax 
of four cents and the federal tax of one cent. When 
the price of crude oil dropped the farmers set up 
crude refineries or stills—some costing as low as $50. 
When state inspectors announced the home brew was 
subjected to the tax some farmers dismantled their 
plants but others arranged partnerships to justify the 
expense of bond and _license. 

MARYLAND 

Injunctions have been filed in Baltimore to restrain 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of Maryland 
from enforcing an obscurely-written law which puts 
public truck carriers, operating on fixed schedules or 
between fixed points under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission, and subjects them to a 
tax of one-fifth of a cent per mile. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi has raised its gasoline tax rate to six 
cents per gallon from five and one-half cents and has 
put into effect what is probably the most drastic 
gasoline tax law yet devised to protect the state against 
loss caused by gasoline bootlegging, racketeering and 
other forms of tax evasion. All gasoline handled 
must be reported monthly. Distributors and dealers 
are licensed and bonded. Receipt or delivery of gaso- 
line between the hours of 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. is con- 
strued as prima facie evidence of violation of the law 
or attempt to evade taxation. Emergency deliveries 
within these hours are permitted if authorities are 
notified. Common carriers and others transporting 
motor fuel into the state must file detailed reports on 
all shipments. All vehicles carrying motor fuel must 
carry detailed papers giving ownership and _ other 
information. Failure to have papers aboard may lead 
to arrest of operator, impounding of cargo and assess- 
ment of full tax plus 100 per cent penalty, plus costs. 
Arresting officers are entitled to 50 per cent of taxes 


due as commission. 
NEW JERSEY 
The Legislature of New Jersey adjourned in June 
without passing bills dealing with truck regulation, 
the eight-hour day, higher gas tax, increased fees and 


mileage tax. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Governor Pinchot is reported to have requested an 
investigation of heavy trucks and _ trailers. State 
officials are to investigate the advisability of levying a 
tax on trucks and buses to reduce the number now on 
the highways. 





When Should a Piece of 
Equipment Be Retired ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 


however, is up to the operator, to be 
determined from his own cost records. 

It must be understood, of course, 
that you cannot attempt to set any 
definite standards of age or mile limi- 
tations for all classes of vehicles by 
class for all types of work. This 
would be plain suicide. But the prin- 
ciple of deciding on when your own 
vehicles in your own industry are 
ready for the heap is something that 
can be standardized to a sufficient ex- 
tent to allow each operator a basis 
upon which to calculate. 

In addition to the costs that your 
auditor slides off his pen point for you 
to examine every week are those elu- 
sive hidden costs that can’t always be 
drawn in ink. The older a vehicle 
gets, the more susceptible it is to the 
scourge of truckdom—field failure. It 
doesn’t matter what line of business 
you’re in with a fleet, failures in the 
field are costly one way or another. 
Either you’re holding up large crews 
of men, you’re failing to deliver ma- 
terials on time, you’re breaking con- 
tracts, hurting your public relations, 
or what-not. And one sure way to 
court this kind of cost is to operate 
vehicles beyond a reasonable age. 

The first necessity to a regular, 
businesslike replacement program is, 
of course, the cost-accounting system. 

The second requirement is to sur- 
vey the fleet, make proper vehicle- 
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type and work-type classifications. 

After your cost system has been in 
effect for a sufficient length of time 
you’ve got to study your immediate 
situation and the prospective future 
business. Let your imagination run 
around and frolic a bit—but don’t let 
it get out of hand. Study your cost 
on individual truck operations. 

Take your oldest trucks—or those 
with the greatest mileage—and see 
how they could be improved upon in 
the type of work they are doing. Then 
figure what new truck on the market 
could take its place economically. 

Figure the estimated operating cost 
of such a new truck for the first year. 
Realize that you’ll have little or no 
repair bills due to ordinary wear and 
tear, and that you will have absolute 
dependability on the road. And how 
much better it will look—a big aid to 
your public relations. 

Then go ahead and make yourself 
up a little improvement requisition— 
put down all the figures. A sample 
is shown on page 40. 

Inasmuch as the table is merely a 
sample, the figures are not accurate, 
but only represent approximations 
to show how requisition will appear. 

The adoption of a retirement pro- 
gram will require considerable time 
and study, but when you have slaved 
away at it for a while you will soon 
be able to make all necessary adjust- 
ments, and you'll find yourself in pos- 
session of a standard basis in your 
own fleet for retirement for all classes 
of vehicles for all classes of work. 
From there on it’s clear sailing. 


Motor Freight Tariffs 
Are Basis of Stability 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


freight transportation companies op- 
erating in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. The tariff of this association 
is filed with the Department of Public 
Works of the State of Washington, 
and is governed by the uniform motor 
freight classification prescribed for 
use of all intrastate motor freight 
carriers in the State of Washington 
by the Department of Public Works 
of that state. The concurrence of 
each carrier binding it to the rates, 
rules and regulations in the tariff is 
filed by the tariff publishing associa- 
tion with the Department of Public 
Works, as required by the state 
law. 

Another agency type of tariff is 
issued by Lewis A. Monroe, who func- 
tions as rate and tariff expert for a 
group of 150 carriers of motor freight 
in California which use a uniform 
system of classification and _ tariffs, 
thus greatly facilitating the develop- 
ment of rates, routes and service. 

Uniformity in motor freight tariffs 
and the publication of tariffs by 
groups or associations for motor car- 
riers is highly desirable. The joint 
system of publication tends to reduce 
the cost of compiling, publishing and 
distributing the tariffs. It tends to 
promote uniformity and certainty, and 
the tariffs, if they are accurate, com- 
plete and attractive, serve as adver- 
tisements for the carriers. 
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These TUBULAR AXLES 


are stronger... . much! 


No trailer axle with square or rectan- 
gular section beam will compare with a 


Timken Tubular Trailer Axle of like 
capacity. 
This is not just a thought on the subject. 


It is easily provable; and we proved it. 


Timken Tubular Axles have less 
deflection of beam; due to greater 


moment of inertia. 


Result—big tire economies; for even 
minor deflections cause irregularity of 


tire wear. 


They are stronger—in load capacity, 


in withstanding braking torque; and 
weigh much less. 

They are fully brake-equipped; any 
type of brake specified. 

Specify these better axles on new 
trailers. You can also modernize your 
present fleet of trailers with these axles. 
We'll give you the name of the Timken 
Axle distributor nearest you. Every dis- 
tributor is factory trained and fully 
equipped to make engineered instal- 
heaton Write us for information. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT ’ ’ ’ ’ MICHIGAN 


TIMKEN AXLES 
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Uncle Sam Evaluates 
Truck Bids on Points 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


value of each element is established 
according to its importance in rela- 
tion to the other 18 elements (see box 
on page 21). 

The points (or weight) given in the 
second column are maximums, and 
each element is rated from one up to 
the maximum listed, according to the 
information listed by the question- 
naire. The truck receiving the most 
points will be considered the lowest bid 
meeting the specifitations and serv- 
ice requirements. The points used in 
the chart are determined by the pur- 
chasing department and must be 
shown in the specifications at time of 
issue. 

One of the big problems in the de- 
velopment of an evaluation chart is 
deciding what items should be in- 
cluded. Obviously, to be practicable, 
the number of items cannot be too 
large, and yet the number should be 
sufficiently broad to permit covering 
every important feature of truck de- 
sign, operation, company reputation, 
cost and servicing facilities. In the 
Federal chart the elements have not 
only been held down to a reasonably 
small number, but are, in addition, 
well balanced. For example, there are 
eight elements on design totaling 517 
points; three elements on rating total- 
ing 140 points; four on reputation and 
performance totaling 139; two on serv- 
ice facilities totaling 103, and two on 
price totaling 101. Main considera- 
tion, and properly so, is given design, 
but the board decided to proportion- 
ately credit the other groups men- 
tioned to assure all-around value. Low 
price is not neglected, but it alone 
cannot win a high truck rating. Un- 
der the plan, quality cannot be sac- 
rificed for price. 

The difficulty of evaluating trucks 
assembled from a large list of indi- 
vidual units, manufactured by differ- 
ent organizations and serviced under 
different methods is readily appar- 
ent. For example, the cubic inch dis- 
placement in the engine of one truck 
may be smaller than that of another, 
but the latter may have a four-speed 
transmission instead of a three. Both 
may be good trucks, but how shall they 
be graded? Again, hydraulic brakes 
may be preferred, but a certain truck 
with excellent horsepower specifica- 
tion is equipped with mechanical 
brakes. How shall the truck be evalu- 
ated? More questions: How impor- 
tant is the ready availability of repair 
parts and service facilities in rela- 
tion to elements of design? How does 
a cab door hinge stack up against 
frame dimensions? Selection of the 
truck may not be a question of good 
or bad, but a question of the greatest 
value for the money. It’s like a beauty 
contest. The entrants are all good- 
looking girls—not an ugly one in the 
bevy—but there’s a best and it’s up to 
the judges to determine that best. 
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The answer is a chart—specifications 
of standards. 

To properly catalog all these vari- 
able values, giving and taking credit 
according to the merit of each indi- 
vidual element, in order to arrive at 
a reasonable conclusion of merit 
for the whole, quite obviously is not 
easy without some system of marking. 
If they were rated equally, an inac- 
curate valuation would result, for it is 
readily apparent that a large number 
of high ratings for minor items might 
easily counteract the advantages of a 
lesser number of major items and 
place a truck which does not give as 
great value as another in a higher 
position. 

To meet this situation the Federal 
Board placed different ratings on each 
of the 19 elements in its chart accord- 


Specifications Recommended 
(SEE PAGE 21) 
Engine: 

Make Model 

(A) Number of cylinders ........ 

(B) Cubic Inch Piston Displace- 
5850 Sie oe ae es oe ea 

(C) Max. Brake Horsepower ..... 
Me Nike terdiaad emadee R.P.M. 

(D) Max. Torque, Net..... ib: ft. 

(E) Size of Crankshaft ......... 

(F) Number of Main Bearings .... 

(G) Projected Area of Main Bear- 
ings Exclusive of Fillets and 
ees in. 

(H) Max. Governed Speed ...... 4 
ee a ee ee ea 


ing to its relative importance. It 
placed the engine at the top of the 
list with 100 points; the rear axle at 
98; tires are rated at 72 and frames 
at 36, etc. (the alphabetical listing in 
the chart gives the order of rating 
from high to low). These various 
values are based on experience of the 
department, technical data and per- 
formance tests. Many fleet operators 
may differ as to the justification of the 
gradations. In fact, the nature of 
service, the place where truck is to be 
operated and other factors undoubt- 
edly would require some changes in 
the ratings. But this depends on cir- 
cumstances. The fact remains that 
the variable rating of elements recon- 
ciles major and minor items and per- 
mits a logical addition of all the 
truck’s characteristics. 





Trucks Wheel Factories 
Right to Food Sources 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


course, the crop should be bad in that 
locality. In that case factory would 
move into more fortunate district. 
In southern New Jersey during 
early fall more than 1000 acres of 
lima beans are ready. Two five-ton 
trucks, bearing portable freezers, ar- 
rive. Two are required to handle the 
unusually large crop. The freezers 
are set up in one corner of the build- 
ing which also houses canning equip- 





ment. The canning factory is there 
all year around. In this case the can- 
ning factory is busy practically all 
summer and wel! into fall, due to 
the great variety of produce raised in 
this section. Without the portables, 
however, the stationary factory would 
have been swamped. Together the 
job is done in a few weeks and the 
portable factories again take leave. 

The portable now turns to New 
York State, where corn is ripe. After 
that, up in Vermont, the turkeys will 
be ready in early November. The 
same portable that packed delicate 
strawberries can also be employed to 
handle the clumsiest of turkeys. 

As the portable factory idea gets 
into full swing an itinerary can be 
readily devised to include assignments 
such as the following: January and 
February, Gloucester, Mass., to pre- 
pare fish; March, Florida, to pack 
pompano and vegetables; April, Lou- 
isiana, to quick-freeze shrimp; May, 
Texas, to put up spinach; June and 
July, to brick strawberries, following 
the crops northward; September, New 
Jersey, to preserve baby lima beans; 
October, New York, to pack fruits and 
vegetables; November, Vermont, for 
turkeys; December, New England and 
Long Island, to freeze oysters and lob- 
sters, to be stored for the now forbid- 
den summer months. 

Valuable research in the frozen-food 
field is being conducted by the agri- 
cultural experiment stations in a num- 
ber of widely scattered states. 

The work which has been going on 
for a number of years in the experi- 
ment station at the United States 
government station maintained in Se- 
attle, the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Iowa, and the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
has received much deserved publicity. 
These three stations and others have 
contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of frozen foods. 

The agricultural station at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, in Gainesville, has 
been engaged in studying the freezing 
qualities of a number of fruits which 
are rarely seen in their fresh form in 
other sections of the United States. 

At Amherst, Mass., the experiment 
station at the State College has been 
experimenting with frozen cranber- 
ries, in addition to other fruits. 

Cider has been frozen successfully 
at the agricultural station of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This station has 
also done considerable work with rhu- 
barb, the frozen rhubarb being used 
for pies. Raspberries, especially the 
Latham’ raspberries, strawberries, 
plums, peas and corn also have been 
frozen experimentally. 

One of the products which has 
proved difficult to freeze successfully 
is corn. The agricultural experiment 
station at the State College, Fargo, 
N. D., has undertaken a program of 
experimentation in the freezing of 
sweet corn, and although nothing yet 
has been published, has completed 
some interesting tests which indicate 
considerable commercial possibilities. 
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How the Truck, Parts and 
Tire Taxes Will Be Paid 


tS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE li, 
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facturer of the tireS and tubes that 
are on the truck would be, say, $20. 
The manufacturer would be permitted 
to take credit against the $10 tax of 
two per cent of $20, or 40 cents, mak- 
ing the net tax $9.60. This credit 
is to be taken from the taxes paid by 
truck manufacturer to government. 

In the definition of original equip- 
ment, says a general bulletin issued by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the present view is that a 
fifth tire sold on or in connection with 
the vehicle is subject to the vehicle 
tax, and consequently the manufac- 
turer of the vehicle is entitled to a 
credit refund against the tire tax. 

Average weights probably will be 
determined for each size of tire and 
tube by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue with the tire makers. 


Lubricating Oils 


A tax of four cents a gallon at- 
taches to all sales of oil of any type 
commonly or commercially known as 
lubricating oils or commonly used for 
lubricating purposes. Ordinarily the 
term “lubricating oils” will be under- 
stood not to include a product of the 
type commonly known as grease. 


Gasoline 

A tax of one cent a gallon is pay- 
able by the importer or producer of 
gasoline, benzol and other motor liq- 
uids, the chief use of which is as fuel 
for the propulsion of motor vehicles. 

Direct shipments made to a dealer 
operating in a territory which is un- 
der exclusive contract to a distributor 
are taxable at the price applicable to 
the distributor. 

The question of whether conditional 
sales made prior to enactment of the 
Revenue Act are taxable for the un- 
paid portion of the contract is under 
review by the revenue bureau. 

The manufacturer is entitled to list 
the tax separately on his invoice or 
to include it if he prefers in his sell- 
ing price. If he lists it separately he 
must state the exact amount of tax to 
be paid. No estimates are allowed. 

All automotive taxes expire July 
31, 1934. Any article on which the 
tax has been paid, which on Aug. 1, 
1934, is held by a dealer and intended 
for sale, is subject to a floor tax re- 
fund in the amount of the tax paid. 

Since the taxes are levied against 
manufacturers, any motor vehicles, 
accessories, parts, tires, tubes, etc., 
held by distributors, jobbers, dealers 
or others engaged in the distribution 
of these goods, are not taxable if the 
title to them has passed from the 
manufacturer before the effective 
date of the act, June 21, 1932. 


RECOMMENDED METHODS OF LISTING TAXES 


A—Truck Factory Invoice to Dealer 
LB MOTE TH ee Ore ree $750.00 





Bumpers and Accessories ...... 30.00 
Spare Tire and Tube .......... 8.00 

Federal Taxes on Truck, Acces- 
GOTIGE GE THGS ook cceccscccs 17.89 
$805.89 


B—Truck Dealer's Retail Invoice 


T VOU aceasta caseweaen even sewed $1,000.00 
Bumpers and Accessories ...... 40.00 
Spare Tire and Tube ........... 12.00 
Freight and Handling ......... 50.00 

Federal Taxes on Truck, Acces- 
COPTER GE THUGS oo vccaswcccce 17.89 
$1,119.89 


C—Parts Maker Invoice to Wholesaler 























Example of Itemized Computation of Federal Tax in A and B 


Assumed Typical Truck $1,000 25% 

Bumpers and Accessories 40 25% 
(Excl. Spare Tire) 

4 Casings 

4 Tubes 


and Tube ( “ 


LESS Manufacturer’s Credit on Tires and Tubes 
.00 per set 
1 Spare Tire and Tube, Cost 8.00........ 


4 Casings and Tubes, Cost $20 


ee 


oe i eee 
ee. 12 | 


_ eee 
1 Spare Tire ( “ > Ree 








100 Valves @ $1.00 ............ $100.00 
RN GUI Ske hicusédeudentics 60.00 
WOO odtrstesvereteiecetcees $40.00 
POGGIO TO, Die ec kiccsccseccccs -80 
WEEE tavteantiadedesreeotedewanat $40.80 
D—Wholesalers to Dealers 

Oe cn ccedante teas nasacdes $2.25 
TE Pe GRO oc ceeccsaccawes 4.00 
ii .. errr 7.50 
© UN £6 sacscesnccsccesanaes 16.00 
$29.75 
Se  , errr ore rr ore 8.93 
DN. 2Giccideeuewisinces eure $20.82 
1 Axle Shaft (Net) ............ 3.25 
1 Universal Joint (Net) ....... 3.00 
$27.07 

*Tax (or Manufacturer’s Price 
| ae. eer 54 
$27.61 
tinstall Flywheel Gear ......... 1.50 
$29.11 
ee 4-2% $15.00 
WW oseccdcsecscanas 2% -60 
ciaew oes eee Wena eee eee $0.02'%4 per Ib. 1.80 
SO er ee ee errs -04 ~=per Ib. 48 
Lhasa cQaemeacveacatene 0274 per Ib. 45 
PE eT eee re eee ee 04 = per Ib. 12 
$18.45 

Sidsusevel SR 

seamieneed eetcascdesaar eee 56 
$17.89 


*Motor and Equipment Manufacturers Association and National Standard Parts Asso- 








ciation recommend that the price increase notation be used in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of penalties in cases where one manufacturer acquires a portion of his finished 
articles from another manufacturer. 

tShowing no tax added to labor charge. 
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“Inflated List Prices 
Should Be Exploded” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


Here’s another vicious practice that 
has no parallel in any other business. 
An employee in a trucking company, 
having access to the business of his 
employer, desiring to go into business 
can approach a truck salesman and 
purchase for a few hundred dollars 
equipment worth thousands. Thus set 
up in business he immediately seeks 
to take away the business of his 
former employer by rate reductions. 
This demoralizing situation is not an 
exception, it is the rule. 

I will not name any particular com- 
pany regarding my charge that truck 
makers fail to comply with size and 
weight restrictions, but necessary 
proof of my statements are available 
to those interested. With but two 
exceptions state regulations require 
vehicle width not to be greater than 
96 in., although two more states have 
provisions for change-overs from 
solids to pneumatics and one for duals. 
Yet in the past and at present trucks 
are being sold in width dimensions 
greater than the legal limit. Trucks 
are built to permit an operator to 
carry a given load and remain within 
the laws. But if such a load is car- 
ried the overall weight is greater than 
the law allows on the highways of 
many states. 

My charge that many of the de- 
velopments now found on trucks were 
forced upon the manufacturer through 
operator insistence is based on per- 
sonal experience. In fact factory en- 
gineers frequently seem to have a lot 
of trouble wrestling with the problems 
of new ideas. For example, in 1922, 
a manufacturer was instructed to 
build a special armored truck. After 
months of study the engineers of this 
manufacturer stated that armored 
cabs and bodies could be built to re- 
main within the weight limits of the 
law. The calculated weight was 5600 
lb., whereas the actual weight of the 
completed job was 9700 lb. Yet they 
claim to be engineers. 

Examples of operator pioneering 
and later manufacturer acceptance 
are many. In the early days of bus 
operation we were compelled to go to 
the West coast for a piece of equip- 
ment not built on a truck chassis. Our 
move was regarded with derision but 
when the equipment was delivered, 
Eastern engineers kept in close touch 
with the innovation. Within one year 
the same feature was incorporated in 
their designs. In the same year cer- 
tain leading manufacturers were re- 
quested to build a large six-cylinder 
five-ton truck to climb hills at fairly 
good speeds in high and provide better 
acceleration. Stating that the request 
was impractical and foolish it was re- 
fused. A small company, however, 
was finally induced to build such a 
unit. Its performance was remark- 
able. This company, also adverse to 
the idea six months previous, im- 
TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE 
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CORRECTIONS ARE MADE EACH MONTH FROM DATA SUPPLIED DIRECT BY TRUCK MAKERS + 
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SLOTS 
GENERAL (See Keynote) TIRE SIZE MAJOR UNITS FRAME 
=| vr) 3 ENGINE TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE a” 
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; Sie fils] = | : | © (sees § [eles : 
<j - 2 e- . K 4 3 4 ° 7 “ ° ere J el) ° me e| = (-4 ‘ 
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1 B9.75/22 HaS 160 6-44 x5'4|BL 1714 U 4/Op [Tim 7673 2F | RI7. 2.7|8x3 P 
2 B10.50/22 HaS 175 6—5x6 BL 714 U4 Tim 7673 2F |RI7. .6)8x3 P 
3 B10.50/24 |HaS 175 6-5x6 L714 U4 Tim 79730 |2F |RI7. . 718x3 P 
4 ist Own 16R 6-4%x6 jOwn 16R |A4 16 2F..| Ri6. 0/9 1% x24%xk|T 
5 00/20 |Con 16 6-3%x45%|Fu WOBB |U 4 Tim 53200H |BF | H(|5. .216x3x 4 P 
6 DBS. 25/20 |Her WXB_ |6-3%x4'4/FuMLU |U4 Tim 54200H |BF | Hj6. . 5/6x3x 4 P 
7 DB9.00/20 |Her WXC_ |6—4x4} Fu MGU |U4 Tim 56200H |BF | Rj6. .217x3x\% P 
8 DB9.75/20 |Her WXC_ |6-4x4% |FuMGU |U4 Tim 58200H |BF | Rj6. .817x3x 4% P 
9 DB9.75/20 |Her WXC2 |6-4%x4'4/Fu MGU |U4 Tim 65706H |WF | Rj8. 5.2|84%x3xy |P 
10 a DB10.50/20 |Her YXC_  |6-4%%4x4% VUOG |U 5] No|Tim 65704H |WF | R/8. 2/8 4%x3x% |P 
11 10 DB9.75/20 |Her YXC3 |6-454x4%|Fu VUOG |U5 Tim 58200H |BF | RI7. .1)7x3x\% P 
12 10 DB9.75/20 |Her YXC3 [6-454x4%|Fu VUOG |U5 Wis 8837AL |2F | R/7. .8|7x3x\% P 
13 1 P30x5 Lye WTG |6-3x4% |WaT9 U4 Tim 51000H |B |H{6. .7/5%x3%x\K%|N 
14 1 P32x6 Lye WTG /|6-3x4% [Wa T9 U4 Tim 52200H |B Hj6. .715%x3%xw|N 
15 2 DP32x6 Lye 4SL 6-34 x44|Co F4B U 4| No/Tim 54200H |B Hj6. 1/54 x3%xK|N 
16 2- 4 DB7.50/20 |Lyc ASD 6-354x4'4i|ICo W4C 1 |U4 Tim 54200H |B Hi6. 9.8/7x34%x4 |N 
17 2%- DB8.25/20 |Lyc ASD 6-3%x4%/|Co W4C_ |U 4] No/Tim 56200H |B H/7. .317x34%x\% IN 
18 R|3 ; DP34x7 Con 18R 6-4x4% |BL 3: U 4| No/Tim 65001H |WF | H]7. .417x3 4% x% Cc 
19 3 DB9.00/20 |Lyec ASD |6-3%x44|CoW4C U4 Tim 58200H |B_ |Hj7. .617x3 “ux N 
20 3-34 DB9.00/20 |Con 18R 6-4x4% |BL 51-5 U4 Tim 65200H |W |Ri7. -1]/8x34%x\4% IN 
21 34-4 DB9.75/20 {Con 20R 6-4%x4%/BL 51-5 U5 Tim 65720H |W_ | Rj8. 2.9/8x3 4x4 |N 
22 C\i3% DP36x8 Con 20R 6-414x44%|BL 51-5 |U4 Tim 65706D |WF | H/7. .8]8x34%x\w |C 
23 5-6 DB10.50/20 |Con 21R 6-4%x4%/|BL 55-7 A7 Tim66720DH|W_ | R/9.0 -5/9x3 4x IN 
24 Rj1% DB7.00/20 |Own R 6-3%x4%|BL 234 U4 Own SA SF |H)5. 416% x%x3 |C 
25 Ae By B8.25/20 Own S 6-4x4% wD U5 Own SA SF |Hj5. - 7/8x 4 xe Cc 
26 D/2- 4 DB8.25/20 |Own SD 6-4x4% |Ow D U5 Own SD 2F |Hi6. . 6/8x3x & Cc 
27| + (Eng.und.seat)..H}244- DP34x7 Own 4-414x5%|Ow T U4 Own H 2 H]7. -6)7x24%xk |C 
28 - $|3-3%4 DP40x8 Own M 4-444x5%|Ow T U4 Own C 2F | His. -617x2%x\4 |C 
29 3-3% DP40x8 Own SCH |6-44%x4%|Ow T U 4] Nojown C 2F | His. -6/7x24%x\ |C 
30 N{3-3%4 DB9.75/20 |Own SCH [6-44x4%|Ow D U5 Own N 2F |Hi7. . 6|/8x3x 4 Cc 
31 3-3 4% DB9.75/20 |Own SCH |6-44%x4%|Ow D U5 Own CG 2F | His. . 3/9x3x 4 Cc 
32 FI3 4-5 DB10.50/20 a SCM /|6-44%x4%|Ow T U4 Own TG 2F | H7.: 9x3x 4 Cc 
33 Cji3 44-5 DB10.50/24 |Ow CM |6—-4%x43 wB A4 Own C 2F 8. .5 9x3x 14 Cc 
34 7 DB10.50/24 |Ste LT 5 1128 6-54%x6 |BL 714 U4 Wis 78720W |2F | R/8. . |10%x3x% |P 
35 2 B6.50/20 Yau ZK 6-3 %x4%|W-GT9 U4 Tim 53200H |SF | Hj6. 2. 2/6x2x % Cc 
36 2-2% DB7.00/20 |Wau TL 6-3 %x4%|BL 224 U4 Tim 54300H |SF | Rj6. -516x24x%e |P 
37 2% .50 DB7.50/20 |Wau MS 6-3%x4%|BL 314 U4 Tim 56200H |SF | RI7. .816x24%x%e |P 
38 24-3 : DBS8.25/20 |Wau MS 6-3%x4%|BL 314 U4 Tim 56200H |SF | Ri7. .8/7x2%x% |P 
39 3 ; DB8.25/20 |Wau ML 6-4x4% |BL 51 U4 Tim 58200H |SF | RI7. .717x2%x% |P 
40 3-3% F DB9.00/20 |WauMK  /|6-4%x4%/|BL 554 U4 Tim 58200H |SF | RI7. -517x24x% |P 
41 3% i DB9.75/20 |WauSRL |6-4%x5\%/BL 615 U5 Tim 65720H |WF | Rj8. -617x24%x% |P 
42 344-4 ; DB9.75/20 |WauSRK /[6-4%x5\%/|BL 60 AZ Tim 65720H |WF | Ris. 7 7x24%x%& P 
43 4 : DB9.75/20 |Wau6AB_ |6-444x5%/BL 70-7 AZ Tim 65720H |WF | Rijs. .7|7x24%x% |P 
44 5 p |O A DB9.75/20 |Wau6RB_ [6-5x5% =|BL ere A4 Tim 66720H |WF | Ri9. -O}7x2%x% |P 
45 14-2 y DB6.00/20 |Con 26B 6-3%%x4  |Wa T U4 Tim 53200BY|SF |H/5. -2}/554x2%x\IlC 
46 144-2 4]1525/149/168} 11500 B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |Con 27B 6-3 %x45%|Wa TS U4 Tim 54200H |SF |H)5. «417 oe X24 xa |T 
47 2 1800}149]168] 12500 DP32x6 Con 27B 6-3 %x454|Wa T9 U4 Tim 54200H |SF | Rj5. 417 &xX24xvs|T 
48 2-3 990}156)188} 1 DP32x6 Con 30B 6-4x4% |BL 314 U4 Tim 54300H |SF | Hj5. -5/74%x3x\ |T 
49 244-3 4 |2495)1 56/21 17500 DP32x6 Con 30B 6-4x44% |BL 314 U4 Wis 4916L |2F | Rj6. -5/744x3x\ |T 
50 3-4 2935|170}212| 19500 DP32x6 Con 30B 6-4x44% |BL 314 U4 Wis 69317L |2F | R/7.0 -2)8x3x\ T 
51 3-4 160}170)212} 19500 DP32x6 Con 33B 6-414 x4%/BL 554 U4 69317L |2F | Ri6. -6/8x3x T 
52 3 660)170}224) 19500 DP34x7 Con 34B 64% x4%|Fu VUOG |U5 Wis 69317L F | Ri6. -6)8x3x 4% #4 
53 ‘a 3820]170|224) 2 DP34x7 Con 33B 6-414x4%|BL 554 U4 Wis 1237 2F | R/7.2 -418%x3x% ([T 
54 C15— 560}170}224| 25000 36x8 DP36x8 Con 34B 64% x4%|BL 554 U4 Wis 1627KH |2F | Rj6. -7|/84%x3xe%e |T 
55 —10 5850/212/240] 28000 9000|B10.50/22 |DB10 50/22 |Con 35B 6-444x54|Fu MHU |U4 Wis 1737KH |2F | Rj8. -7/84%x3x% |T 
“% 355}109}1 B5.25/18 |B5.25/18 Own 6-3 4% x34 wn U 3] Nojown Sig | Ul4. -O15x24x& |C 
“% 520}131]131 7400 P32x6 Own 6-3 & x3 4% |Own U4 Own S% | UI5. -1)6x2\%x% |L 
% 575)1571157 8200 DP32x6 Own 6-3 & x3 4% |Own U4 Own S\% | UI5. 9.1/7x2%xy¥z  |C 
1395}150}174) 11500 B6.50/20 |DB6.00/20 |Wau ZK 6-3 44x4%|BL 224 U4 Tim 53200H |B R\6.6 - 9)7x4x\% P 
% 1 60/208} 13500 B7.00/20 |DB7.00/20 |Wau TK 6-3 %x4%|BL 224 U4 Tim 54200H |BF | Ri6. 2.0/7x4x\ P 
2250}160/208| 15500 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |;WauMK  [|6-44%x4%/|BL 31 U 4) No|Tim 56200H |BF | Rj6.: -017x4x\% P 
2600}160}208| 17500 B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |WauMK_ |6-4%x4%4/|BL 314 u4 Tim 58200H |BF | Ri6. -917x4x\ P 
3950}140/236| 2 B9.75/20 |DB9. agg Wau 6SRL |6-4%x5%/|BL 60 Max(/A 7| No|Tim 65720H |WF | RI7. -6/6x3 44x |C 
lg 3800] 20)144] 12800 .00/24 |B9.00/2 Bud K393  |6-44x4%|Fu RUI6 |U 4/A 2/Wis CR15 2F |HIO 10x24%x% |C 
4 5300] 30/180} 18900 8000|B9.75/24 |B9. Iolo Bud K428 |6-4%x4%|Fu MRUI6|U 4/A 2/Wis CR26 2 H/|Op 12x2%x% |C 
— 5600 180] 20400 8800|B10.50/24 |B10.50/24 |Bud L468 |6-44%x5%|Fu MRUIG6|U 4/A 2/Wis CR30 F |H/Op 12x2%x1\|C 
6150} 30/180] 23000 B11.25/24 |B11.25/24 |Bud L525 |6-44%x5%|Fu MRUI6|U 4/A 2/Wis CR30 2F |H|Op 12x2%x1\%/C 
200} 44/180} 24500 0600/B11.25/24 |B11.25/24 |Bud L525 x5%|Fu MRUI6/U 4/A 2/Wis CR122 |2F | H/Op 12x25x1\%|/C 
% 44/180} 29800 B10.50/24 |DB10.50/24 |Bud GF6 64%x6 |FuMHU |U4/A 2/Wis CR122 |2F |H|Op 12x2%x1\|C 
3-10 [9700] 44/180) 32000 /12400/B11.25/24 |DB11.25/24 Ste LT6 6-54%x6 |BL714 U 4/A 2}Wis CR122 |2F |H/jOp 16x3x Cc 
ora 
2 3000/163)}1 11640 DP32x6 Bud DW6 |6-3%x5 |BL 35 U 4| No| Wis 4610 RF |Hj6.8 6x3x 4% Cc 
- 4200}154/174| 17200 DP34x7 Bud DW6 |6-3%x5 |BL 51 U 4] No/Tim 65706D |WF | R/9.3 7x3x4 Cc 
3-3% |4 102/222} 19400 DP34x7 Bud BA6 6-4%x5\%/BL 51 U 4| No/Tim 65706D |WF | Rj6.1 7x3x% Cc 
1705}150}170 8500 P32x6 Con 18E 6-3%x4 |BL 214 U 4| No/Tim 52200H |BF | H/5.8 554x2%x|T 
ky 980) 134]134 8500 B6.00/20 32x6 Con W10 4-34%4x4\4|Ow 8T U 4| NojOwn 8R SF |H15.4 5%x3x\ |P 
4 1080} 136}136 8500 B6.00/20 |P32x6 Con 25A 6-3%x4 |Ow 8T U 4| NojOwn 8R F | Hj5.4 5%x3x\ |P 
4-2 |1310)171/191]| 10500 B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |Con 25A 3%x BL 214 U 4| No/Tim 53200H |SF | H/jOp 51% x3%x\|T 
4-238 2185}152 11 2x6 2x6 Con 16C 6-3 %x4%|BL 224 U 4| No/Tim 54200H |BF | H[5. 57): 7x34x\% |T 
163}220} 14700 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Con E600 —-3 14 x414|BL 334 U 4| No|Tim 56200H |BF | H|Op 7x3%x\4 |T 
—3 2950}165/220| 14700 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Con £600 [6-3 x4'4/BL 334 U4 Tim 64800H |WF | HjOp 7x34%x\% |T 
44-3 4 |3740/174/220) 17500 DP34x7 Con E601 |6-3%x4%4|BL 334 U4 Tim 58200H |BF | H/Op 7x3%x\ |T 
4-3% 183}224) 17500 DP34x7 Con E601 |6-3%x4%4|BL 334 U4 Tim 65200H |w/2|H/Op 7x3%x\% |T 
4-4 178/230} 21600 DP36x8 Con E602 |6-4%x4%|BL 334 U4 Tim 65706H |w/2|H/jOp 8x3%4x\ |T 
-—5 |5115/195/230| 24800 B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |Con 20R 6-414 x44 | BL 60 AZ Tim66720H |w/2|H/Op 8x34%x\ |T 
5-7% 16 195|230} 33200 P40x10 DP40x10 Con 21R 6-4%x4%|BL 60 MaxjA 7 Tim68720TW|w/ 2 | HiOp rey ey 
3-5 1650) (3) |(3) 10500 B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |Con 16C 6-3%x4%|BL 224 U4 Tim 53200H H/Op 5%x3%4x\/T 
T 4-6 2600} (3) |(3) 11900 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Con E600 |6-3:x4%4|BL 334 U4 Tim 54200H |BF | H|Op 7x3%x\ IT 
47 (3) |(3) 14700 B8.25/20 “ey 2/20 Con E602 |6-4%x4%4|BL 335 U4 Tim 56200H |BF | H/Op 7x344x\% |T 
5-8 4875) (3) |(3) 17500 9.00/20 Con 20R 6-414x4% | BL 335 U5 Tim 58200H |BF | H\|Op 7x3%x\4 (IT 
8-10 (3) |(3) | 21600 B9.75/20 DB9.72/20 Yon 22R 6-4144x5\4/BL 615 U5 Tim75720H |2F |H/Op 8x3%x\ |T 
10-15 |6500)(3) |(3) | 24800 B10.50/20 |DB10.50/20 |Con 16H 64%x5%|BL 7212 |U4 m 66720W |2F |H/O = Cc 
95}135/156 6.00/20 50/20 Con 25A 6-3 %x WG T9 U4 Tim 53200H |BF | H/5.66 5% x3%x%|C 
14-2 |1395/135)168 8 B6.00/20 |DB6.50/20 ‘on 16C 6-3%x4%|WG T9 U4 Tim 53200 BF | H/6.60/4 5 4x3 4X IC 
25)1 11000 7.00/20 |DB7.00/20 |Con 16C 6-3%x4%|WG T U4 Tim 54200H F | H|6.80 7x 47 4 \Cc 
2% 2225)157|199) 1 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Con 16R x4% |BL 314 U4 Tim 56200 BF |Hj6. 7x4x Cc 
2795)|156 16000 B7.50/20 |DB9.00/20 |Con 18R 6-4x4% |BL 51 U4 Tim 65200H |WF | Ri6. 9x3%xk |C 
3295/156|204} 20000 B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Con 18R 6—4x4 BL 554 U4 Tim 65720H |WF | RI7. 9x3 sr74 Cc 
51162/202} 24000 DP38x9 Con 21R 6-4%x BL 615 A4 Tim 20 WF | R|9.50 10x3%x% jC 
4 595/135/158 8500 B5.50/20 |B6.50/20 Her JXA 6-3%x44%|WG T9 U4 Cla B373E |SF | H/Opt 64%x244xy5|T 
% 795)137|167) 1 B6.00/20 2x6 Her JXA 6-3%x4\4%|WG T9 U4 Cla B410 H|O 7x3x a 
5)155)167) 12000 B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |Her JXB 6-3%x44%|WG T9 U4 Cla B613 SF | H\|Opt 7x3x T 
1595}160}186} 15000 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |HerWXB |6-3%x4'%4/|Co W4B_ |U4 Cla B642 SF | H/Op 64%x3x\ |P 
2135|200|...| 15000 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |HerWXC |6-4x4% |Co RUS4C/U 4 Cla B642 SF | H/Opt 6%x3x\ |B 
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TRUCK SPECIFICATIONS TABLE 


> + + FOR MEANING OF ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS SEE PAGE 58 













































































































































































































































































FUEL | ELEC- F BODY MOUNT- 
ME ENGINE DETAILS SYST.ITRICAL ON BRAKES ING DATA SPRINGS 
MAIN ala ° 
- . BEARINGS Z| = SERVICE el? 
c a ~~ ~ eo C = Ss ° ° = 
o| : = e a e mt « = g B e 
Els - a i ) e 7 2 J ° = LY s ro e e 
sja} |e] & JEsis siti lElS] € tel 4S] $$ (Fl e8 | lel8lel ale . 
oe ol mec ve] |e E mI B. 3 a =“ s es . o= St a ° < a 
ol=|EF l=] 8 an clale| ¥ eis a wlan e 2 = = ¢ Se eis ° . . ¢ > 
2/S)2].| « x= a el Ss a $ ~ - & = 5 Se Sicié 7 aia = 
Cixi sizi. eo |tl<els b r>iexisizi® is > g 3 go JE;e] a] e a Bex “a 
sS)sie/o] SF [Sse] s8]e/@/2/e Fels] & ls] a] 2 |e] 38 jel2l2] 2] 2] : 
zlelels|o| ®e [clei] 22; Ee] el El slels|#] = 12] § ° =| ss |Flel|z| 2] 2 ]s] ¢ : 
. ar - = os —} 
e]S/EVEl<s] se lalele] Ss ELST Sisl ele] 2 1/8) 2] & |S) SB 2lelEl |e] ele] & | & & 
- a . © — - — =a on = —_ 
e Slalolelz] €a@ |slola] za; S/Ssioid ldgi#is|] 5 | 2) § = a) fe |5ial/zer/o]o/3] « a |< 
1/468!4. 4)322143 .3)120-2200) H| Cl Aj4-2% 11034;CC |Ha |Zen | V|DR |DR |P.BL |Lo (Spl |Tim 27451 |Ros |O41A|720|A |CD 172 |102  |33%4|42x3 5Ox4 1 
e 21707|4. 4|500|60. |175-2200| Hy C) Al7-3% |14%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |dpLo {Lo Spi Tim 27451 |Ros|O4IA {720/A |CD |172 |102 |3314/42x3 56x4 i | 
P 3|707|4.4|500/60. |175-2200| H} C| A|7-3%4 |14%|/CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |dpLo |Lo |Spi |Tim 27451 |Ros |O41A 816]A |CD |172 |102 |33%4|42x3 56x4 % 
\IT 4|572/4. 5/360/48 6115-1600) L| G| C/4-3 1044|FP |No /Zen|V|DR |DR|P.BL |Ow |Own |Own 16R Own|O4IA 138}P |TX |Opt |Opt {33 /|44x3 56x3 \Yy 
P 5}248/5.0/150)27.3) 65-2600) L) G} C|7-2%4 |10%4|PC |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BB_ |Yo |Spi |Tim 30000H |Ros|L4IH ({380/G |TX [Opt [Opt |3114/40x2% x3 % 
P 6)298)4.7)192)33.7) 66-2200) L| G} C/7-2% |13%4|PC |Mo.|Zen |M/AL |AL |D.BB [Yo |Spi_ |Tim 12703H |Ros |L4IHV |452|G |TX |Opt |Opt |3144|40x2%4 {50x % 
P 7/339)4 . 7/225/38.4) 73-2200) L) G} C/7-25% |13'4|PC |Mo |Zen |M/AL |AL |D.Fu |Yo |Spi |Tim 33020H |Ros |L4IHV |578/|G |TX |Opt |Opt |3134/40x2%4 [6254x2%|N 
P 8}339/4. 7)225/38.4) 73-2200] L| G) C/7-254 |134%4|PC |Mo |Zen |M|AL |AL |D.Fu |Yo |Spi |Tim 33020H |Ros |L4IHV |658IG |TX |Opt |Opt |31%4/40: 6254x214|N 
P 9/360|4. 7|238/40. 3] 80-2200] L} G| C|7-25 |13%|PC |Mo |Zen |MJAL |AL |D-Fu lYo {Spi |Shu 5572 Ros |L4IHV |768/1G |TX |Opt |Opt |3134|41x2%4 [6254x214|N 
P 10]428|4.7/280/46. | 93-2200] L| G] C/7-3° 15 |PC |Mo |Zen |M|AL |AL |D:Fu |Yo |Spi_ |Shu 637 Ros |L4IHV |893/G |TX |Opt |Opt |3134|41x2% [62%x3° |N 
P 11]478/4. 7/318}51 . 2103-2200) L|G) C)7-3 |15_ |PC |Mo |Zen |M|AL |AL |D-Fu [Yo [Spi |Tim 14703 |Ros |L4IHV |658IG |TX |Opt [Opt |3134/41x214 |62%x3 |N 
P 12]478]4. 4/318/51 .2}103-2200] L}G| C/7-3_ {15 |PC |Mo /Zen |M|AL |AL |D-Fu |Yo |Spi_ |Tim 14703 [Ros |L4IHV |658/G |TX |Opt |Opt 1|3114|41x214 |62%x3 |N 
\Y\|N 13]201)5.5}142/21.6} 64-2800) L} G| C/4-234 | 934/CC |Ha |Zen|G/DR |DR|P.BB |Fe |Spi |Tim11710H |Gem|L4IH |424|p |T 6 | 5314|34 |38x2% [50x N 
u\N 14]201)5.5)142/21.6) 64-2800) L| G| C/4-2% | 934/CC |Ha |Zen|G/DR |DR |P.BB |Fe |Spi |[Tim11710H |Ros|L4IH [|437|\p |T {118 | 6644/34 |38x21% N 
uIN 15}224)4. 9/146}25.3) 62-2800} L} G) C/4-2% | 944/CC |Ha |Zen|G/AL |AL |P.BB |Pe |Spi |Tim 31000H |Ros|L4IH |450/p |T |142 | 8134/34 |38x214 |50x714 1% 
N 16|298/5.0/198)/33.7| 85-3000} L| G| C/4-254 |1034|CC |Ha |Zen |M|AL |AL |P-_BB |Pe |Spi |Tim31000H |Ros|L4IH |450\ec |T 149 | 92° 134 |39x2%4 |56x3 % 
N 17/2985. 0/198/33.7| 85-2800} L! G] C/4-2% |1044/CC |Ha |Zen |M/AL |AL |P-.BB |Pe |Spi |Tim 33010H |Ros|L4IH [540\c |T |1 05 134 39x2 54 56x3 % 
re) 18/339|4 . 6}212/38 4) 82-2400) H| C} B|7-2% |13%|PC |Ha |Zen| V|DR |AL |D.BL [Yo |Spi |Tim 14703H |Ros |L4IHV |275|\p |T |14814| 9014/34 41}5x 54x34 114 
N 19/298)5.0)198/33.7) 85-2800) L) G| C/4-2% |10}4/CC |Ha |Zen |M/AL |AL |D.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 33010H |Ros|L4IH |657\c |T |173° 1106 |34 |39x2%% |56x3 % 
N 20!339/4.6/212/38.4] 81-2500] H C} C)7-2% |13%|FP |Ha |Zen|V/AL |AL |D.BL |Pe Spi |Tim 35000H |Ros |L4IH 657\¢c IT 1197 {119 40x 56x3 % 
N 21/381)4. 5)238/40.8) 87-2400) H| C] C/7-2% |13%/FP |Ha |Zen|V|AL |AL |D:BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 35000H |Ros|L4IH (|765\e |T |221 {132 |34 |40x3 56x3% «1% 
Cc 22|381)/4. 5|238/40.8) 82-2400] H| C} B/7-2% |13%)/PC |Ha |Zen|V/DR |AL |D-BL {Yo |Spi |Tim 15302 |Ros|T2IMV |500/e |T |16934]10314|34 |41%4x3 |54x314 114 
N 23}428]4 . 9/268/45 . 9}101-2400| H] C] C}7-23%4 |134/FP |Ha |Zen|V|AL |AL |D.BL |Pe |Spi_ |Tim 26450H |Ros|L4IH  |s64|c  |F 33 |34 |40x 56x4 6 
. Ic 24/314/5. 2/213/33.7) 75-2400) L G| Cj7-3 12%|FP |No |Str |MIDR|DR/P.BL |Go Spi |Tim 31000H |Ros |O4IH 3gsic |TX [124%] 725/34 % |54x3 8 7 
Cc 25]358}5 . 2/240)38.4) 82-2400) L}G) Cj7-3 |12%|FP |Ha |Str |M|DR |DR |dpLo |GO |Spi |Tim 33000H |Ros |LO4IDV\|460]e |2I |115%| 6354134 |40x234  |54x3 d ; 
G 26]358}5. 2)/240/38.4] 82-2400] L|G) C/7-3_ |13%4|FP |Pe |Str |M|DR|DR |dpLo |Pe |Spi |Tim 14703H |Ros |LO4IDV|460|¢ |2I |115%| 6354/34 140x214 |54x3 % 
Cc 27|350|5. 1|218]32:4| 45-1450] L| G| Al2-2% |..../sP [Bf |str |G|AB |LN lapLo low |Spi_ lown J Ros |O2IM |434/e |21 {13534 34%4|41x2% |53x3 | 4 
Cc 28}350/5. 1/218)32.4) 45-1450) L) G] Aj2-2% |... .|SP |Bf |Str |G/AB |LN ldpLo |Ow [Spi |Own J Ros |O21 16je |2t 13534] 76 |34%|41x2% [53x34 
CG 29|404/5. 1/271]43.4| 92-2400] L| G} C|7-3 14%4|FP |Pe |Str |G|DR|LN |dpLo |Ow |spi wn J Ros |O2IM ___‘{516/¢ 135%4| 76 |34%|41x2% |53x3 4 
Cc 30/404)5 . 1/271)43. 4) 92-2400) L)G) Ci7-3 [14%a|FP |Pe |Str |M/DR |LN ldpLo |Ow |Spi [Tim 35000D |Ros |LO4IDv|574/¢ |FD 861413414 140x214 |54x3 | 34 
Cc 31/404/5. 1/271)43. 4) 92-2400) L)G)Ci7-3 |14%a)FP |Pe |Str |M|DR|LN /dpLo |Ow |Spi_ [Own J Ros |LO41IDV|502|¢  |FD |133%] 7434|34%|41x24 [53x34 
G 32]453]5. 1/309/48 -6|101-2400] L|G] C/7-3 [1444|/FP |Pe |Str |M|DR|LN ldpLo [Ow |Spi |Tim 26450 |Ros |LO4IDv\602\¢ (TD |175% 341%4|42%4x3 [54%x4 14 
Cc 33}453]5 . 1]309/48 .6}101-2400] L} G} C{7-3 1444|FP |Pe |Str |M|DR|LN |dpLo |Ow |Spi L 0s |LO4I 670/¢ |TD |158%| 8814|34%14214x3 154%x4 114 
5 IP 34|780/4 . 6/475|66 . 11156-1800] L]G] Al7-3.  |1646/FP |St |Ze2 |M|NE |LN lapBL |GO |Spi_ |Tim27450TW|Ros |T4I1A 4j¢ |FD |i 84 1341%4142%x3 [543¢x4 114 
Cc 35)221)4.9/144/27 3) 63-3000] L| G] C/4-2% | 6%/FP |No |Sch |M|DR|DR|P.Jo |Ch [Blo m 30000H |Ros |L4IH |269/D |TX [Opt [Opt [3134/38x2% [48x24 [4% 
, P 36]255}5. 11175)27 3) 69-2600) L| G| C/4-2% | 7%s|FP |No |Sch |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Ch |Blo |Tim 31000H |Ros |L4IH  |330/E |TX |Opt |Opt |31%|38x2% |50x3 ¥% 
. Ip 37|315}4. 6}200/33 8) 73-2300) L] G| C}7-254 |1234/CC |Wa |Sch |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Yo |Blo |Tim 33000H |Ros|L4IH  |330/E |TX |Opt |Opt |31%]38x2% |50x3 4 
- |p 38/3154 . 6)200/33 .8| 73-2300] L} G| C/7-25% 12% CC |Wa |Sch |M|DR |DR |D.BL [Yo |Blo |Tim 3 H |Ros |L4IH 330/E |TX |Opt |Opt |32 50x3 % 
| iP 39/358/4 . 4)230/38 4] 80-2500) L] G| C/7-2% |124|CC |Wa |Sch |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Yo |Blo |Tim 35000H |Ros|L4IH |576/E |FD |Opt |Opt |32 |40x214 |50x3 4 
| |p 40}381)4 . 4)242/40.8) 85-2500] L| G} C/7-25¢ |1244|CC |Wa |Sch |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Yo |Blo |Tim 35000H |Ros|L4IH |576/E |FD |Opt |Opt |32 |40x2%4 |50x3 % 
; Ip 41/462)4. 5)305/45 .9}102-2400] L] G} C/7-3 |13%4|CC |Wa |Sch |M DR |D.BL |Yo |Blo |Tim 35000H [Ros |L4IHV |665|E |FD |Opt |Opt |32 |40x2%4 |50x3 4 
. ip 42)517)4. 5)335)51 .3]110-2300| L} G] C/7-3_—_ [1374|CC |Wa |Sch |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Yo |Blo |Tim 35000H |Ros |L4IHV |665|E |FD |Opt [Opt |32 |40x 50x3 4 
; Ip 43)549/4 . 5)330/48 .6/100-2000] L] G] C/4-344 |11%6|CC |Wa |Sch |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Yo |Blo |Tim 26450H |Ros|L4IHV |492/E |FD |Opt |Opt [32 |40 50x3 4 
. Ip 44/677/4. 4/440/60 .0}125-1900| L] G] C/4-314 |11%s|CC |Wa |Str |M|DR|DR|D.BL |Yo |Blo |Tim 26450H |Ros|L4IHV |487/E |FD |Opt [Opt [32 |40x2% x % 
KIC 45)214)/4.9/142)/27.3) 71-3200] L] C} Aj4-2%% | 6%8|CC |No |Zen |M|AL |AL |P.BB_ |GO |Spi_ {Col 4006 Ros |B4IM_ /|248/G |TX /113 7 134 |37x2% [52x21 |% 
Kus |T 46}248/4 .91160/27 3) 70-3200) L] C} C}7-234 |10%%|CC |No |Zen |M/AL |AL |P.BB |GO |Spi |Col 5500A8 |Ros|L4IH |353|G |TD |113 | 67 |34 |37x2% |52x214 [44 - 
cs (T 47|248]4 .9|160/27:3] 70-3200] L] C| C]7-2% |10%|CC [No |zen |M|AL |AL |P'BB {GO |Spi [Gol 5500A8 [Ros H (|353/|G ITD |113 | 67 |34 |37x2% x 4g 
; |r 48/311)4.2)196)38 4) 73-2400] H| C} N/7-2% |13%%|CC |No |Zen |M|AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi |Col 5500A7 |Ros|L4IH  |353/|G |CD |108 | 69 |34 |40x2%5 |54x21%4 |% 
Coir 49)311)4.2/196)/38 4) 73-2400] H] C) N|7-2%4 |13%/CC |KP |Zen |M|AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi |Col 5500A7 |Ros|L4IHV |386/G |CD |108 | 69 1/34 |40x2% |54x3 % 
T 50)311)4. 2/196/38 4) 73-2400] H] C] N|7-2% |13%%|CC |KP |Zen |MJAL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi |Shu 5582B |Ros |L4IHV |380/G |CD |142 | 83 134 [40x24 |54x3 % 
T 51/381)4. 4/236/40.8) 89-2400] H| C| N|7-234 |13%/CC |KP |Zen |M|AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi {Shu 5582B |Ros|L4IHV |380/G |CD |142 | 83 |34 |40x2% |54x3 Lg 
T 52}427/4. 2/268/45 .9| 100-2400] H} C] N|7-234 |13%%/CC |KP |Zen |M|AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi_ |Shu 6582B-26]Ros |L4IHV |380/G |CD |142 | 83 |34 |40x2% |54x3 Lg 
, ir 53/381]4.4/236/40.8] 89-2400] H| C| N|7-2% [13% /CC |KP |Zen |M|AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi_ |Shu 5582B-26|Ros |L4IHV [471|G |CD |142 | 83 1|34%4/40x2%4 154x3 % 
, IT 54/427/4. 2/268145 .9/100-2400| H] C| N|7-2% |[13%%|CC |KP |Zen |M/AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi_ |Shu 5592B-12/Ros |L4IHV |546/G |CD |142 | 83 |3444|40x2%4 [54x3 Ly 
t lr 55/5014. 3)/340/48 6120-2200] H| C} A]7-2% |13%|CC |KP |Zen |M|AL |AL |D:Fu |GO |Spi |Shu 15592B |Ros |L4IHV |546/G |CD |210 3414 140x214 |[54x3 % 
. io 56]194]5. 2|130]26 3} 53-2800] H| G] C|3-2% | 54#/PG |No |Car |M|DR|DR|P.Ow |Ha |Own Own OwnlO4IM |101/p |2I |..... 27 %|....|36x1%% |54x1% «|: 
. 57]/194)5.2|131)26.3] 53-2800] H} G} C/3-24 | 5H No |Car |M/DR |DR |P.Ow |Ha |Own |Own Own|O4IM_ /|170|p {21 85%4] 504/37 |36x1% 5x2 si... 
. i §8]194]5.2}131/26.3] 53-2800] H| G} C]2-2% | 54#1/PG |No |Car |M|DR|DR|P_'Ow |Ha |Own |O OwnlO4IM |170/p |2I_ |111%| 764/37 |36x1% |45x2%4 «|... 
P 59]222)4.9]147/27.3] 61-2800] L| G| C/4-2%, | 64%/FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL Spi |Tim 30000H |Ros |L4IH 169|p |TX [Opt | 70 |33% 4144x2% 54x3 N 
P 60|294/4. 5)199}31 5] 79-2700] L] G| Cj4-2% | 7 |FP |Wa |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Ch |Spi_ |Tim 31000H |Ros H |2gile |TX jOpt | 73 |33%4/4134x214|54x3 N 
P 61)381)4. 4)242/40 8] 85-2500} L] G] C/7-2% |1244|FP |Wa |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL {Ch [Spi |Tim 31000H |Ros |L4IH sic |TX |Opt | 85 |3314|4114x214|54x3 N 
P 62/381}4. 4)242)40.8 2 L| G| C}7-25, |12}¢/FP |Wa |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Ch |Spi |Tim 33020H |Ros 394/c |TX |Opt | 97 |3334|4114x244|56x3 N 
4 Ic 63/462|4.. 5|300145-9]102-2400| L] G] C|7-3'_|133s|FP |Wa |Str [M|AL [AL |D'BL |Ch |spi im 264 Ros |L2IH_ |311/¢ |TD |Opt | 55 |34 |4414x234|56x3 N 
% |e 64/393/4 . 9}260/42 _0/103-2600| L] GG] C/7-3._ |1l4e|/FP |Ha |Zen| P|DR|DR|D'Fu |Pe |Spi |wWisCF15 [Ros |W2/4I P |TD |108 | 78 |30 [48x 48x3 c 
% |C 65)428/4 . 7/280}45 .9]107-2600] L} G] C/7-3 11}44|FP |Ha |Zen|P|DR|DR|D.Fu |Pe |Spi |Wis CF25 Ros |W2/4IM |238|P |TD |i 89 |30 /48x3 48x3 Cc 
1i%I|C 66/468}/4. 8}. . .143.4]108-2200] L] G] C/7-3._ |114|FP [Ha |Zen| P|IDR|DR|D:Fu |Pe |spi 7 30  |Ros |W2/4IM |238|P |TD {144 | 89 |30 |48x3 48x3 Cc 
1nle 67]525]4. 91348/48 -2]114-2200] L|G| Cj7-3. |1144/FP |Ha |Zen|P|/DR|DR|D:Fu [Pe |Spi |wisC Ros |W2/4IM |238/P |TD |1 89 |30 |48x3 48x3 Cc 
ile 68]525/4 . 91348/48 .2/114-2200] L] G] Cj7-3_ |1134/FP |Ha |Zen | P/DR|DR|D.Fu [Pe |Spi |Wis CF122 [Ros |W2/4IM |252/G |TD |168 |105 |30 |48x3%4 |52x3%; |C 
1u%IC 69)/638/4 .3/410/54. 1]126-1850] L} G] Cj4-3 10y|FP |Bu |Ste | P}/DR|DR|D.Fu |Pe |Spi |Wis CF122 |Ros |W2/4IM /252/G |TD |168 |105 |30 |48x3%4 [52x34 | C 
ile 70 7794 .3)475166.1]177-2200] L|G] Aj7-3_|13}4|FP |St |Zen|P|NE |NE |dpBL |Pe |Spi [Wis CF122 |Ros |O2/4IA [252/G |TD |Opt |Opt |30 [48x4 52x4 Cc 
c 72)330)4 . 6/205/33.7] 73-2100] L| G| C/4-24%4 | 9_ IPC |No |Zen| VjAL |AL |D.BL |Ow |Blo |Tim 15300 [Ros |w2IMV |370/G |TD |Opt | 85 |32%|36x2% |46x235 [14 
G 73}330/4 . 6205/33 .7] 73-2100] L] G| C]4-244 | 9%4|/PC |No |Zen| V|AL JAL |D/BL {Ow |Blo |Tim 15300 |Ros |T2IMV |248\p |TD |Opt 4 |3844x 3] 50x3 5g 6 
G 74)/411/4.7)270/40.8} 85-2000) L| G] C)4-234 | 9%|PC |No |Zen| V|AL |AL |D.BL |Ow |Blo |Tim 15300_ |Ros |T2IMV |248|p |TD |Opt |118%4|32%4|3814x244 50 34x 6 
xylT 75)214)4.7)142)27.3) 61-3000] L] C] A|7-2% | 8H|FP |No |Zen|O|/DR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 11703H |Ros|L4IH |268\p |TX |Opt |Opt |34 |38x2%4 [50x2% 1/14 
FAlS 76}200}4.7|125]24 0} 49-2800] L| C] A]3-2% | 5%|FP |No |Zen |M|DR|DR |P'BB |Pe |Spi |Own 8F Ros |L4IH |268\p |TX | 96 | 53 |34 |38x2\% 234 |N 
¢ Ip 77|214/4. 9]142)27 3] 72-3200] L| C] Al]4-2% | 6%|FP |No |Zen |MIDR |DR |P'BB |Pe |Spi {Own 8F Ros |L4IH |268\p |TX | 96 |.55 |34 |38x2% [50x24 |N 
‘ule 78)214/4.9)142127 3) 72-3200] L] C] A/4-2% | 6%|FP |No |Zen |M|DR|DR{P-BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 30020H |Ros|L4IH |287|p |TX JOpt |Opt [34 |38x2% [50x24 | 
4 \T 79/248}5 0150/27 .3) 70-3200] L| C| C/7-24 |10%|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR [PBL |Pe |Spi |Tim 31000H |Ros|L4IH [327|a |TX [Opt |Opt |34 |38x2% [54x3° [44 
“4 |v 2838/4. 6]180/32.6] 73-2700} L| C] C]7-25 |11H|FP |No |Zen|M|DR|DR|P-BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 33000H |Ros|L4IH |345|a |TX |134 | 82 |34 |40x2% |54x3 6 
4 IT 81/288/4 . 6)180/32.6] 73-2700] L} C] C/7-25% |11##|FP |No |Zen |M|DR|DR|P-BL |Pe |Spi. |Tim 33000H |Ros|L4IH |345|a |TX |134 | 82 |34 |40x214 |54x3 44 
4 lp 82/318]4. 5|200|36_0 2700] L} C} C]7-25% |11H|FP |No |Zen |M|DR|DR|P'BL |Pe |Spi_ |Tim 33000H |Ros 660|a |TD |144 34 |40x2 54x3 ig 
4 IT 83}318}4. 5/200136.0} 80-2700] L] C] C]7-254 |11#|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P'BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 33000H |Ros|L4IH |660ja |TD |144 | 97 |34 |40x2%4 |54x3 % 
4 lp 84)360/4.4/240/40 8] 90-2 L| C] C/7-25% |124)/FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR|D.BL |Pe |Spi [Tim 35000H |Ros |L4IHV |768]a |TD |132 | 92 |34 |40x2%4 [54x3 4 
vant 85/381/4 . 2/236]40.8] 88-2400] H] C] C]7-2% |13#|FP |No |Zen | O|DR |DR |D.BL |Pe |Spi 264 os |T4IHV |876la |2I [162 |109 |34 |46x3 60x34 | 44 
4 |p 86)427/4. 2|268)45.9]112-2400| H| C] C]7-2% |13t#|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL [Pe |Spi |Tim27450TW|Ros|T4IA  j92i1|a [21 |162 |109 |34 |46x3 x 4 
ylT 87/248}5 .0)150/27.3} 65-2700] L| C] C/7-2% |10%4|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL [Pe |Spi |Tim 30020H |Ros |L4IHV |380|p |TX | (3) | (3) |34 |38x2% |50x2% | 
vias ty 83/288]4 .6/180/32.6| 72-2 L) C} Cl7-2% |11t|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe [Spi |Tim 31000H |Ros |L4IHV |452/a |TX | (3) | (3) [34 [38x24 [54x3 by 
if lp 89/360)4. 4/240]40 8] 88-2500| L| C| C|7-2% |114i/FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR|P.BL [Pe |Spi [Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IHV |578|a |TD | (3) | (3) [34 [40x2%¢ [54x3 4 
a oT 90/381/4.2|236]40.8] 88-2400| H| C] Cl7-2% |134%|FP [No |Zen|H|DR |DR |P-BL [Pe |Spi [Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IHV |660ja |TD | (3) | (3) [34 [40x2% [54x3 4 
lp 91)500/4.. 2/340]48  6|121-2400] H| C| Al7-2% |13%|FP |No |Zen |M|DR|DR|D.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 35000A |Ros |L4IHV |768la |TD | (3) | (3) [34 |40x2%5 [54x3 4 
~ i 92)611/4, 5|384154. 11127-2300] L| G| A|7-3° |13H|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |dpBL |Pe |Spi |Tim 26450W |Ros |Ws4IA |921ja |TD | (3) | (3) [34 [46x3 60x34 [14 
xa le 931214/4.91142|27.3] 61-3 L| C] Al4-2% | 63|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB |GO |Spi_ |Tim 30000H |Ros |L4IH  |380Ja -|TX |10634| 5834/34 |40x2% [54x244 | 34 
RIG 94124815 .0/160|27:3] 65-2700] L] C| Cl7-24, |104|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P‘BB |Pe |Spi [Tim 30000H |Ros|L4IH |380\a |TX |105 | 57. [34 |40x2% |54x219 [15 
Vaal (6) 95/24815 .0|160/27.3] 65-2700] L| C] C|7-235 |104|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P:BB |Pe |Spi [Tim 31000H |Ros|L4IH 452la |TX |135 | 7814/3344 40x24 |54x3 % 
Ic 96/311)4. 11196/38.4] 73-2400] H| C|N|7-2% |134%|FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BL |Pe |Spi [Tim 33000H |Ros|L4IH |578|a |TX |124%4| 69° [334 40x24 |56x3 % 
x |e 97/339|4. 21212138. 4] 82-2400] H| C|N|7-2% |13%|FP |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Pe |Spi [Tim 33000H |Ros|L4IH  |659|a |DX |132° | 8014/34 |42x2%4 [56x3 Ly 
% |e 98/339|4.2/212138:4] 82-2400] H| C|N|7-2% |134|FP |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim H |Ros |L4IHV |768la |DX ]132 | 8014/34 |42x2%4 [56x3 6 
oy lc 99)427/4. 2/267/45 .9|100-2600] H| C| N|7-2% |134|FP |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL [Pe |Blo |Tim 36020H |Ros |L4IHV |921la |DX |132 | 78 |33 |48x3 60x34 | 44 
axa (T 100/228/4.41143]27.3] 60-2 L]| G] C]7-234 |10#|/PC |No |Zen |M|AL |AL |P.BB |GO |Spi |Cla F212A |Ros|L4IH /186ja |TX | 93 | 51%4|34 |42x2 50x24 |N 
T 101/228|4. 4/143127.3] 60-2800] L] G] C/7-2%4 |104|PC [No |Zen |MJAL |AL |P-BB,BIGO |Spi [Cla F212A |Ros|L4IH |219|a |TX | 96 | 54 [34 |42x236 53x25 134 
T 102)263|4.4/164/31.5] 68-2800] L| G| Al7-2%4 |103|PC |No |Zen |M|AL |AL |P/BB'BIGO |Spi_ |Cla F308 Ros |L4IH_  |350|pa |TX [126° | 72. [34 |42x25q_ |53x2 % 
“ IP 103/298)4.4|190/33.7] 69-2400| L| G| Cl7-254 |134%|PC |Ha |Zen |M/AL |AL |P-BB.BIGO |spi_ [Cla F308 Ros |L4IHV |350|pa |TD |117 | 7436/34 4544 x214|56x3 4 
¢ |p 104/339|4 . 4|212|38:4] 76-24001 LI G| Cl7-25 |13%|PC |Ha |Zen |MILN P.BB |GO |Spi_ |Cla F308 Ros |L4IHV |350|pa |TD |Opt [Opt |34 [4514x215|56x3 ie 
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GENERAL (See Keynote) TIRE SIZE MAJOR UNITS FRAME 
v ~ = ENGINE TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE ° 
siz} & | i § 
s|a A] = e] GEAR a 
2i%. ° - - -_ - “ 
MAKE “ sié z 5 3 es 3 a s » | a |RATIOS § 
“4 AND & e| 3 A a 3 8S = Ble 3 als E 
5 ee} eleia 2 ad Ue Yolo Pa Pa 
2 MODEL é 2/3 3 2 3 = £s = ERIS « = bom 3 
2 =] ~ S = ] “iad s~ ] a 
. s /elils| = | 3 e | Se] FE ih oF Els] e) 3 
Zz a = = = @ be 
“ e 131zlel 3 A ¢ ‘ 3 33 e |escv| g slelz13| % 2 
2 - Ss ais ° S } s =< ot “ velo < a j2| = - M4 a 
& 5 =|S8/s 4 = ° ° @ 66 < eo|sc - Sisiels = > 
a S Vlal= 0 tS) a 4 = za = aal\<e = Gigic ica a ~ 
1/Gramm........ BF|2-3 1695|140]210] 12000 | 4300/B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |Lye ASD |6-3%x U 4| No/Tim 54200 |BF | H[|5.8 |37.1|6x234x% |C 
2| (concluded). CX4|2-3 1095}131/210} 12000 | 3950)/B6.50/20 DB6.50/20 W20 /|4-4%x U 4] No|Tim 54200H |BF |H[/5.8 |37.0]10x2%x |B 
_. SERGE CX6}2 4150/B6. DB6.50/20 |Con16C  |6-3%x U 4] No|Tim 54200H |BF |H|5.8 |37.0]10x2%x |B 
DB7.00/20 |Lyc AS 6-3 54x4 U 4| No|Tim 54200H |BF |HJ5.8 |37.1|7x24x% |C 
DB7.50/20 |Lye ASD |6-3%x U 4| NolTim 54200 |BF |H|5,.8 |37.1|7x24%x% |C 
DB7.50/20 |Con 20R 64% U 4] No/Tim 542 F |HIJ5.8 |41.6/7x24%x\4 |C 
DB7.50/20 |Lyc ASD 6-3 34 x4 U 4] No|/Tim 56200H |BF | Hj6.1 |39.0|7x2 exig Cc 
DB7.50/20 |Con21R_ |6-4% U 4] No|Tim 56200. |BF |HJ6.1 |43.5|7x24%4x\4 |C 
DB8.25/20 |Lyc TS 6-3 4x5 U 4] No|Tim 58200H |BF |H|5.5 |35.6)/12x x |P 
DB7.50/20 |Con20R |6-4% U 4| No/Tim 58200H |BF |H/4.5 |29.118%x34%x\|L 
DB8.25/20 |Con21R  |6-4% U 4] No|Wis 69317H |2F |H/4.3 |27.9]8%x34%x|L 
DB9.00720 |Con21R |6-4% U 4| No|Wis 1237H |2F |HI|6.8 |49.0]12x2%x% |P 
DB9.00/20 |Con21R {64% 554 U 4| No|Wis 1627KW|2F |H|6.3 |41.0]734x P 
DB9.00/20 |Con16H_ |6-4% Fu HU16 |U 4] No|Wisl12527KW|2F |H/4.0 [25.2|834x34%x4|L 
y %° |FuMKU |U 4|No 532 SF |H|5.37/34.9|8x2}4x4 (TL 
.50/ 46x4 U 4| NolTim 54200H |SF | H/6.35!38.0/8x3x¢ TL 
y U 5] No|Tim 56200H |SF_ | H]7.25/55.0/9x3 34x TL 
F Fu VUOG |U 5] No|Tim 58200H |SF | R|7.80/56.0}/10x34x¥ |TL 
y VU U 5| No|Wis 1137H |2F | RI7.75|/65. |11x3igx¥y |TL 
f Fu VUOG |U 5| No|Wis 1137H |2F | RI7.25/51.2|11x3%x% |TL 
f Fu MHU |U4/A |Wis 1567W |2F | R/9.00/113.]12x34x% |TL 
95-6 y Fu MHU |U4/A |Wis 19000W |2F | RI/10.1]125.]14x3%x¥ |TL 
eee (7) 35T-6/6 B7.50/20 |Lyec ASD |6-3%x444|Fu MKU _|U4 Np Tim 53200H |SF |H]5.37|34.9|8x244x\% |TL 
ee (7) 45T-6 DB8.25/20 e TS 6-3%x5 |Fu JVUOG\U 5] No|Tim 54000H |SF |H|6.35/45.2/8x23ox)¢  |TL 
65T-6 DB9.00/20 |WauSRL |6-4%x5% G |U 5| NolTim 58200H |SF | R]7.57|55.1]10x3x% = |TL 
Y Fu VUOG |U 5] NolTim 58200H |2F | R/7.57|55.1/10x3x4% |TL 
DB9.75/20 au SRK |6-454x5%|Fu VUDG U 5| No|Wis 1137W |2F | R/8.1 |56.6/11x3x4% |TL 
DB9.75/20 |Lyc AED |8-3%x4%|Fu V U 5] No|Wis 1137W_  |2F | R/9.0 |63.7|11x3x4% — |TL 
P32x6 Con 18E ‘6-3 4x U 4| Nol/Tim 52000H |BF | R/5.8 |24.1/554x2%x¥4y/C 
P32x6 Con 16C  |6-3% U 4] NolTim 52000H |BF | R[5.8 |24.1]5%x2%x4/P 
U 4] NolTim 54200H |BF | RI5.8 |31. |534x2%x\IC 
U 4| NolTim 36200H IBF | RI/6.1 |33; |7x3'x%4 IC 
U 4| NolTim 58000H |BF | RI6.8 |37. |7x34x |C 
U 5) No|Wis 1237H |2F | RI7.3 [43.8]7x34x\% |P 
A7|A |Wis 1537H |2F |RI/7.1 |67. |7x3%x\% |P 
t U.5| NolCla B800 B | RlOpt lOpt |6x2igx%e ||P 
.00 20 U5 Ne Cla B800 2F | RjOpt [Opt |6x24x%e |P 
4 i A7| No|Tim 76730 |2F | R/Opt jOpt |8x3x P 
.00/: 7.00/2 MLU_ {U4 No/Cla B611 SF | H/5.66|36. |8x3x y 
125/ 2 U 4| No} Wis 6600 2F |HI6.92/37. |6x3x I 
% 3870|128]128] 19 000/B9.00/20 9.00/20 |Bud K369 bat VUOG |U 5] No|Wis 1237Q j2F | H|8.64/62. |7x3%x% {I 
2175|146]201| 14 B8.25/20 |DB8 25/20 |Bud H298 |6-3%x4%4|Fu MLU_ |U 4/ No|Cla B SF 6.37/40. 5|8x3x 4 T 
; . FuMRUAy|U 4/A 3]Wis 1237H |2F | H|8.95]119 |8x3x% . 
% 128]128| 22 B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |Bud K428 |6-4%%4x4% 55- A 7| No|Wis 1237 2F |H/8.64/82. |7x3%x% [1 
% 3380|146|201] 213 7300|B9.75/20. |DB9.75/20 |Bud K428 |6-434x4%|Fu V U 5| No|Wis 1237 2F | H/8.64/62. |8x3x iT 
5 4870) 144/144] 27875 500}B10.50/20 |DB10.50/20 |Bud K428 |6-434x4% M A 8} No| Wis 1737 2F_ | Hj9. 16/99 x4x I 
% 8851411169] 1 3900]B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |HerJXB |6-354x4% U 4| NolTim 53200H |BF | H|5.66/35.117%x2i4xa/T 
% 1190|141]186] 11500 | 4200/B6.50/20 |DB6.50/20 |HerJXB |6-354x44 U 5| No|Wis 4516L = |2F_ | R/6.06/40. 3/7 fex2}4xy5/T 
% 1225]149]168| 9000 | 4050)P32x6 2x6 Con 27B- = |6-3%4x4%| BL 214 U 4| Nol|Tim 54200 |BF | H|5.67|37.8|554x2%x|C 
5 1095]141]186] 12000 | 4400)P32x6 DP32x6 Her JXC |6-3%x4% U 4| No|Tim 54300H |SF | H/5.85/36.2|7%4.x24x3|C 
% 1275}141]186| 15000 B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |HerJXC |6-3%4x4% U 4] No| Wis 4916 2F | H|6.66/41.2|7 %x2%4x93/C 
: % 1775]156|200| 16000 | 5600/B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |HerJXC_ |6-3%x4% U 4/Op |Tim 56200H |BF | H|7.25/48.3/8%x3x% |T 
i 16 .1156]200] 16000 | 5700)B7.50/ DB7.50/20 |Her WXC x BL 324 U 4/Op 4916 2F | R16.06|40.3|8x3x 4 T 
% 2450|170|224) 18000 | 7000}/B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |Her YXC |6-4%x4%|BL 334 U 4/Op |Tim 58200H |BF | R|6.14/37.8/8%x3x% |T 
{ 6 2675|170|224| 18000 | 7000/B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |Her YXC |6-4%x4% 334 U 4/Op |Tim 65200H |WF | R|6.20/38.1/8%x3x¢ |T 
; 3 2675|170|224] 19000 | 7300/B8.2 DB8.25/20 |Her YXC_ |6-4%4x43%4|BL 334 U 4/Op |Wis 7 F | RI6.28/38.6/8%4x3xe% |T 
F 19DRj|3 170]224| 22000 | 8100/B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Her YXC |6-4%x4%|BL 524 U 4/Op |Wis 1237 2F | RI7.2 |52.3|8%x3x T 
» 43DR/|4— 4300|170|224) 25000 | 8500/B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |Her RXB BL 524 U 4|Op |Wis 1627KH |2F | R/6.96/50.7|8 }4x3x T 
. 7 econ 45DR\5 170|224| 25000 | 8700/B9.75/20 |DB9.75 20 |Her RXC_ |6-454x5% U4 Op Wis 1738H |2F | RI7.14/45.4|8%x3x i. 
: 60|International (8) .A2|1 615]136]136]......... 2935|B6.00/20 |B6.00/2 u XAH |4-3%x44%|WGT-9 |U 4] No|lOwn 702 SF | H/6.16|39.5|5%x2%xa4/T 
a ME Gotecessueente B2/1 665|136]160]......... 51B6.00/20 |B6.00/20 |Wau XAH |4-3%x4%4|MM “O” |U 3] NojOwn 701 8 H|6. 16]47 .3|5%4x2%x4(T 
Ht 62 1 795|136]160|......... 3572|P30x5 2x6 Lyc SAH U 4] NolOwn 710 Sf | H|5.28)33.8]7x2%x T 
>. 68) ZTIITIIIT a6 ]1¥6 —— |[1250]136]160]......... f U 4] NolOwn 710 SF | H]5.28|33.8]7x2%x T 
‘ee crerrerreter és RE 2 U4|Nolown 800 [834 | H|6.50|42 9/6 oxdUxuIT 
‘ Ho U 5| NolOwn 1000 = |S _ | H|6.50|47.8/7x3%x% |T 
“5 U 5] NojOwn 1002 SF |HI8.5 |76.8|/8x3%x\ (|T 
U5|Nolown 1150 |2F_ | H17.16|64.7|8 44x8%xxe(T 
$36x10 U 5| NolOwn 1200 |2F | H/|6.85/83.9|7x3x 4 T 
$40x12° HaS 152 4-434x514|OwnH -7 |U5|No|Own 1300 |2F | H/7.85|70.5/8x3x4 is 
DB9.75/20 |Own FDB_ |6-414x5}4|Own H-7 |U 5) NojOwn 1301 2 |H\6.37|57.2|12 4x34x%IT 
DB9.75/20 |Own FEB |6-5x Own H-7 |U 5| No|Own 1301 2F | HI6.37|57.2|1234x34x%|T 
B7.00/20 |Con18E_ |6-3%x4_ |BL 214 U 4|...|Cla B370 SF |H|5.4 |34.6|5%x3x\ |P 
DB7.50/20 |Bud H298 |6-3%x44|BL 314 U 4]. ..|Tim 54300H |SF | H/5.83/38.415%x3x\% |P 
DB8.25/20 |e: WXC x BL 314 U 4|.. :|Tim 56200H |SF | H|6.16/40.7|8x24%x |T 
* BL 1554 |U4/Op|Tim 58200H |SF |H|6.83/43.4|8x24%x\4 |T 
BL 1554 |U 4|Op|Tim 58200H |SF | H|6.83/43.4 7-9x3x% IT 
BL 1554 |U4/Op|Tim 58200H |SF |H|6.83/43.4|7-9x3x4% |T 
BL 1554 |U4/A 3\Tim 75720H |2F |H|7.33|105.|7-9x3x4 |T 
BL 714 U 4/A 3/Tim 76720W |2F |H/7.33/85.5|7-9x3x4 |T 
BL 714 U 4|A 3/Tim 76720W |2F | HI7.33|85. 5|/8x3x re Cc 
BL 714 U 4/A 3/Tim 76720W |2F | HI7.33/85. 5|8x3x ee Cc 
BL 714 U 4/A 3/Tim 76720W |2F_ |H/6.28)86.5 Sx3x fe C 
BL 224 U 4| No|Tim 53200H |BF |H]5.8 |34.0|55x3%x IC 
BL 314 U 4| No|Tim 54200H |BF |H/6.16|38.7|7%4x3x\% |T 
BL 314 U 4| No|Tim 56200H |SF |H/6.17|33.4/7%x3x\% |T 
F BL 314 U4|NojEat 2413H |2F |H/7.1 |38.7|739x3x\4 |T 
DB9.75/20 |Con 20R 55 A 7|No|EatDR2412H|2F | RI|7.25]77.0|744x3x\4% |C 
DB9.75/20 |Con21R_ |6-4 BL 714 A 4/A 3|Eat 65041W |2F | R/8.5 |91.0)8x 4x Cc 
P32x6 Lye WTG |6-3x4% |Fu Wo-BB|U 4] No|Tim 51000H |SF | H/|5.86/36.1/5%4x2x% |C 
Lyc 48L Fu Wo-BB|U 4] No|Tim 52200H |SF | R|5.83/35.8|6x2x4 c 
Fu WOBB |U 4] No|Tim 53200H |SF | H[|5.67|35.9|574x2x¥%_ |C 
MKU |U 4] NolTim 54200H |SF | R[5.83/37.9|6x2x4 Cc 
FuMKUBDIU 4| No|Tim 54200H |SF | R|5.83|37.9|7x3x4 Cc 
% Fu Mlu-Bb|U 4| No|Tim 56200H |SF | R|7.4 |47.0|7x3x4 Cc 
Fu MGU1A4|U 4] No|Tim 58200H |SF | R|7.8_ |50.6/8x3x Cc 
4x7 3%x MGU |U 4] No|Wis 69317BL|2F | R|6.41/41.6/8x3x4 Cc 
P9.75/20 |Bud K393 os Fu MRU_ |U 4| No|Tim 75720H |2F | R|8.15|54.0/8x3x4 Cc 
DP36x8 Wau 6SRL Fu VUOG |U 5] No|Wis 1237H |2F | R\7.2 |51.0/8x3x\4 Cc 
DB10.50/20 |Wau 6SRL |6-4%x5%|Fu VUOG |U 5] No|Tim 76725H |2R | R|8.85/62.5 944x34xes|C 
8x9 DP38x9 au 6AB MH U 4| No|Wis 1567 QF | RI7.33/46.3|9 4x3 4x%e/C 
7 04 7 t DB10.50/24 |Wau 6SRK FuMHUAY\A 4|3_ |Tim 78720W |2F | R|8.90]111.|9%x3 4x4 IC 
—-9  |10000 Op. 260 12750|B10.50/24 |DB10.50/24 |Own 312B BL 714 U 4] NolTim 79740W |W | R\Opt |Opt |12x34%4x\ |L 
2225|140]172| 9300 32x6 P32x6 Her WXB BL 31 U 3| No|Tim 54 BF | R|5.83|28.0]5x214x P 
144]210} 15000 | 5800)/P32x6 DP32x6 er WXC BL 35 U 4| No| Wis 6617 2F | RI7.00|37.5|6x2 14x P 
BL 51 U 4] No|Wis 8817 2F | RI7.29|39.1|6x2%4x% |P 
BL 55 U 4| No|Wis 1418 2F | RI9/12/48.7\7x2%4x%  |P 
BL 60 A 7| No|Wis 1402 2F | R/10.1|95.7|7x2%x% |P 
BL 60 A 7| No|Wis 1552B |2F_ | R/10.0|/95.5|/8x3x¥% P 
BL A 7| No|Wis 1700 F | R/10.0/96.0 SxBx fe P 
BL 714 U 4/A 2|Wis 1737KW(|2F_ |R/8.05|Opt |7x2%4x\¥% |P 
U 4| No|Tim 53200H |BF | H/5.83)3 -Al6x3x 14 Cc 
U 4| No|Tim 54200H |BF | H/6.80|43.6/6x3x Cc 
BL 35 U 4| No|/Tim 56200H |BF | H/6.80|37.4/7x3%x% |C 
BL 35 U 4| No|Tim 65200H |WF | H|7.50/40.0/7x3 4x Cc 
BL 51 U 4| NolTim 65200D |WF | H]7.50|40.0|8x3 4x Cc 
BL 55 A 7| No|Tim65720DH|WF | H/8. 50/80. 8/8x3 14x P 
63/206 A 7| No|Tim66702DH|WF | H/9.0 |85.8/8x3%4x¥% |C 
1% 1150|140}152} 8000 i 20 U 4| No|Tim 53200H |BF | H/5.14|31.8|6x3x% T 
1%-2 |1350]160]/178| 11200 | 3600)B7.00/20 |DB7.00/20 |Con 16C 6-3%4x4%|BL 214 U 4| No|Tim 53200H |BF | H/5.14/31.8/6x3x Cc 
2- 157511631190| 12600 | 4200/B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Con16C |6-3%4x4%|BL 214 U 4] No|Tim 54200H |BF | H|6.80/42.1/614x3%x |C 
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GENERAL (See Keynote) TIRE SIZE MAJOR UNITS 
) o 3 TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE ® 
siz = a 5 
Ss a = a Rs 
be 2ie > : 3 no ir « cr g RATI é 
& sis a .-) Sx .) = .) eo |¢c 2 
= elfia = = © 3f $ 7 alt ° a is 2 
Ss i2izi.] 3 3 = es = jas. = e |e a 
i = 
ais 4 = = - aS . Phe s3 z 2 ie = 
“y 2is|zs > 2 5 Ye = ouleg S e |S] = u 
cy a =] on a ~ -@ se an a o 4 
c elel. ~ a ~ . = Se 3 as): a) * oi x o 2 
Ss Ss si = ° Ss } CI x ok vul Xd S ia Qa 
° 2131s c <= A ° La | 9 a oolse S o jt] « 3 > 
= Vilnl= ~) 5) a 4 = za = abl<6 = OG lal = a = 
5-5 6-4 4x U 4/Op CD |R)9.3 61. W%xuy IC 
544 6-4 4x. U5 CD | R|8. 66/61. 4x4 |C 
6-4% x5 U4 w/2 | R|8. 20/54. 4x IC 
5-6 6-4%4x5! U4 CD | R]8. 20/54: 4%x\% IC 
6-7 6-4 1% U4 CD |RI9:3 |62. 4x4 IC 
4 6-4%x5 U4 CD | R|8.66|61. 3144x% |C 
é 6-43% U4 w/2 | R/10.0|66. 3%x\% IC 
-8 6-4% U4 CD | RI|9.3 |62: ux |C 
-8 3% 6-44 U4 CD | R]8.3 |55. %x\ |C 
834 6-4 15x5% U4 CD | R/9.4 |58: 3%x\% |C 
3x10} 6-414 534 U4 w/2 | R}10.0/62. 4x |C 
4x10} 6-5x5 % U4 CD | RI9.4 158.9]15x3 4x |C 
4-3% x44 U4 SF |HI5.6 |35.8/6x2%x% |T 
6-3x4% U4 SF | H/6.38]40.8/6x2 4x T 
\% 6-3 4x44 U4|> SF |HI5.6 135.817 4x2%xy,(T 
% i 6-34 x44 U4 SF |HI5.6 135.8|714x2%x|T 
50/3 6-3% x44 U4 SF | H\6.3 |22. |734x2%x/T 
; 6-3 % x44 U4 SF | H/6.37|22. x24%x4/T 
: 6-34 x44 U4 SF | R|6.37/44.4|714x2%xq|T 
% 00/5 6-3% x44 U4 SF | R\6.37/44. x24%x\IT 
i DB7.50/20 8-3% x44 U4 SF_ | HI7.25]47.0]9x2%x¥, |T 
DB7.50/20 6-3 4x5 U4 WF | R17. 25/47. % (IT 
DB8.25/20 8-34 x4%4 U4 SF | F\7.12]50. T 
% DB9.00/20 6-3 4x5 U4 WF | RI7.25 T 
Ky B9.00/20 6-434x514 U4 DF |. .|7.3 T 
iy 9:00/2 8-3% x44 U4 DF |. |17.3 T 
DB9.75/20 6-454x5 4 U4 WF | RI8.2 | 1: &|T 
DB10.50/24 U4 WF | RI6.56\¢ & iT 
6 B5.25/19 U3 S% | H\4_73]1! T 
% P32x6 U4 SF | H/5.66|: T 
DB6.50/20 U4|NolTim 54200 |SF |HI6.8 T 
DP32x6 U 4/A 2/Tim 58200 |SF |HI6.8 T 
%-3 B9.00/20 U5 ; 2D |HI7.0 P 
: DB9.00/20 U5 ; 2D | HI6.00 P 
4 B9.00/24 U5 2D | H/8.50 P 
3-7 DB9.75/24 U5 . 2D |HI8.5 |! Cc 
cory DB9.75/24 U5 ; 2D | HI8.5 P 
7-9 DB10.50/24 U5|NolOwn FHR_ [2D |HI8_5 |: P 
DB8.25/20 U 4| No|Tim 56200H {| R|Op B 
DB8.25/20 U 4| No|Tim 56200H |s R|Op B 
DB9.00/20 A 4|Op |Tim 65200H |2F | R|Op B 
DB9.00/20 A 4/Op |Tim 65200H |2F | R/Op B 
DB9.75/20 A 4|Op |Tim 65720H |WF | R|Op B 
DB9.75/20 A 4/Op |Tim 65720H |WF | R|Op B 
% DB10.50/20 U 4|A 3|Tim 66720W |WF | R|Op T 
0 DB10 50/24 U 4|A 3|Tim 68720W |WF | R|Op T 
4%-1% B7 00/20 U3 3% | H|5.87 Cc 
4-14 B7.50/20 U4 $i4 | H|4.7: Cc 
4-14 B7.50/20 U4 Si | HA: Cc 
+e - DB7.00/20 U4|NolOwn4CB-~ {S34 | H/4: CG 
42 DB7.00/20 U4|Nolown4CB~ {834 | HI4. re 
“345 DB7.00/20 U4 $% |HI5. C 
245 DB7.00/20 U4 $i | HI5. CG 
24 $36x7 U4 si, |HI6. G 
vis DB7.50/20 U4|NolOwn7CB- {8% | HI5. CG 
14-3 DB7.50/20 U4|NolOwn7CB~ {Sis | HI5. CG 
6-3 DB8.25/20 U4 SF |RI6. Cc 
4-4 $36x8° U4 S% | RI7. te 
—4 DB9.00/20 U 5|NolOwn 14CB_ -}2F | RI8.1! Cc 
3-4 DB9.00/20 U4 SF | RI6.3: C 
2-44 DB9.00/20 U4 SF |RI6. C 
34% DB9.00/20 U4 SF |RI5. C 
3-5 36x5° U4 2F | RI7. C 
7% DB10.50/24 U4 oF | RI1i. Cc 
5 0x5 U4 2F | R10. I 
34-6 DB9.75/20 U4 2F | RIS. Cc 
334-6 DB9.75/20 U4 oF | RI7. Cc 
4-7% DB9.75/24 U4 2F | RI10. Cc 
5-714 $40x12 U4 2F | RIL. . I 
5-9 DB10.50/24 U4 2F |RI10. Cc 
7-9 DB10.50/24 U 5| No|Own 13CB_ ‘|2F | RI10:: 8% C 
1%-3 B7.50/20 U4 WF | HI6.5 5 \ c 
244-5 DB8_.25/20 U5 WF | H/4'8 7x3 C 
34-7 DB9.75/20 GIA 4 n 50R WF | HI5.8 7x2 P 
% .00/1 U 3] NojOwn C113 [S34 | H/4.6 5\% T 
1% 2x6 U 4| No|Cla B373B_ [SF | H\6_3 6x2 c 
1% x6 U 4| No|Cla B373B_—|SF_ | H\6.3 7 re 
2 DB6.50/20 6-334x4%|BL 35-4 |U 4|NolTim 56200H |BF | H|6.16 6x C 
2 DB6.50/20 6-3%x4%|BL 35-4 |U 4] No|Tim 64800H |WF | H|7.4 6x Cc 
2 DB6.50/20 U 4| No|/Tim 56200H |BF | H]5.28]|28. 36x: re 
2 32x6 U 4| No|Tim 64800H |WF | H|6.0 |32_1|6x C 
3 DBS8.25/20 U 4| No|Tim 58200H |BF | H|6.83 7x; re) 
3 DB8.25/20 U 4| No|Tim 65200H H|6.75 7x Cc 
3% 9.00/20 U 4] No|Tim 65720H |WF | H|6.75|38 .8]7x; Cc 
4 "75/20 U 4| No|Tim 65720H |WF | R|7.25 7X: P 
4 P9.75/20 U 4| NolTim 65720H |WF | RI6.8 |38.8|7x P 
5 DB10.50/20 A 4A 7/Tim 66700H |WF | R/9_0 |98_2/8x Cc 
5% DB10.50/20 A4lA |Tim68700DH|WF | R}10.0 8x3 Cc 
1 B6.00/20 U 4| No|Tim 53200H |SF | H|6.38 6 T 
1% DB6.50/20 U4 53200H |SF | H/6.38 6 T 
2 DB7.00/20 U4 54200H |SF | H/6.8 6 T 
2 7.50/20 U4 54200H ISF |H|6.8 6 T 
2% DB8_25/20 U4 56200H |SF | RI7.4 T 
3 P34x7 U4 56200H |SF | RI7.4 T 
DP36x8 U4 58200H |SF | R\7.8 T 
DP36x8 U4 65706D |WF | R/8.5 T 
DP9.75/20 U 4/A 3|TimSwa410w|WF | R|8.2 P 
DB9.75/20 A 7| No|Tim 300W F | RI7.75 re 
DB7.50/20 U 5| NolTimSW100W|WE | H/Opt T 
DP34x7 A 7| No|TimSw200W|WF | H\Opt Cc 
DP36x8 A 7| No|TimSW310W|WF | R|Opt T 
DP38x9 A 7| No|TimSW410W|WF | R|Opt T 
DB8.25/20 A 7| No|TimSwD200h|WF | R|7.5 Cc 
DB9.00/20 A 7| No|TimSwd310w R|8.5 re) 
DB9.75/20 A 7| No|TimSwd410w|WF | R/9_0 Cc 
P36x8 6-44 x4% AZ F | HlOpt P 
DP34x7 6—414x5 % A7|No|Tim Sw200 |WF | R|Opt P 
DP36x8 1 Forde A7|No/Tim SwW310 |WF | RjOpt P 
DP36x8 6-5x5 % A 7| No|Tim SW310 |WF | R|Opt P 
4-3 P32x6 4-354x4% U4 SF | HI5.85): Cc 
-3 P32x6 6-34.44 U4 SF |HI5. Cc 
DB7.00/20 6-34 x4% U5 SF | H\6.3 C 
DP36x8 6-414 x6 U8 WF | RI7.7 T 
P32x6 6-414 x4% U4 WF |RI7. Cc 
DB9.00/20 6-454x5 1% U4 w/2t| R|5. Cc 
DB9.00/20 6-454x5% U4\A 3/Tim Own __|w/2f| RI5. Cc 
DB9.00/20 6-454x5% U4 Tim Own w/2t R 5. Cc 
12200]B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 6-454x5% Ut WF |RI5. Cc 
0 ‘00/20 |DB9.00/20 6-414x5% U4 2F |RI5. Cc 
0 14100!B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 6—-414x5% U4 WF | R15. C 
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GENERAL (See Keynote) 


Wheels Driven—6- 
Tonnage Rating 
Standard Wheelbase 
Max. W. B. Furnished 


Line Number 
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TIRE SIZE 


Gross Vehicle Weight 
Chassis Wt. (Stripped) 


MAJOR UNITS 


ENGINE TRANSMISSION 


Make and Model 
No. of Cylinders 
Bore and Stroke 
Make and Model 


RRR RR RK KK XR OX 


RAK 


RSS 


RK RAR 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND REFERENCE MARKS 


GENERAL 


Chassis Price—Chassis price quoted 
applies to the standard wheelbase and 
ws. hen listed. All prices are 


Gross Vehicle Weight—Is chassis 
weight, plus body and cab, plus payload. 
Gross vehicle weight given is governed 
by the tires specified. 


Chassis Weight Str nipee ed—lIncludes 
~~ oil and water and all things included 

price. Does not include the 
weight of cab. 


Maximum Brake H. P. at Given 
R.P.M.—Is actual ———— read- 
ing without accessories. 


lg ny given the designation 
N_ (mi not available as era gag 
all standar models — be 

be available as tractors. 


(N) Not available as tractor. 


(T) This designation accompanying a 
model number indicates vehicle is spe- 
cifically designed for tractor use only. 


(3) Cone ana engines and cor- 
respond’ ransmissions, clutches, axles 
etc., pro Hed on all models of Corbitt 
trucks when type of service requires 
them. Wheelbases of tractor models de- 
pend upon types of cabs and trailers 
chosen be to Rear of Frame and Cab 
= — Axle dimensions vary with such 
choice. 


(4) Day Elder—Model 75—1% ee 
same specifications y+ Bo 50 fron 

and larger tire size—B6 front end 
DB6.00/20 rear. 


(5) ge available as special 
tractor with 146-inch wheelbase 
with nae a of F-60, at 
$2645. G-81 available as special tractor 
—, with 146-inch wheelbase + aaa 
el designation of G-80, at $5250. 
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(6) General Motors—Gross vehicle 
weight indicated for each model in table 
is the Straight Rating (combined 
weight of — body, equipment and 
ch chassis is designed 
and guaranteed to satisfactorily operate 
under average conditions. The size of 
the tires does not affect this 
Straight Rating, gS to secure maxi- 
mum tire mileage i = engpemes — 
the total gross Saghe be limited to 
“recommended gross weight” for pad 
tire equipment (type number) based on 


tire capacity and assumi. nominal 
body allowance will result payload 
range for each model as shown. Models 


T-15 to T-61 inclusive are also available 
for export only as coach c Double 
reduction axles optional in Models T-45, 
T-51, T-61, T-83 and T-95 at extra cost. 
Trailing type axles available on Model 
T-95 at price deduction. 


(7) Grass Premier—Eight cylinder 
engines available on follow models: 
45-6 with Lyc. GU at $27 
=, Lyc. HF at $33. 
at $4065; 35 T-6 with Lyc. ~ at 
$1665" 45 T-6 with Lyc. HF at $3185 


(8) gece = Harvester—A-l, 
ton, e as A-2 except less spring 
eaves and "smaller tires. 


(9 LeMeocn Mota 600 orehene 
ith Lye. AEC at same cost. Models 
701 and 801 avanante. with Waukesha 

6SRL at same cost. 


(i 1) Pierce-Arrow—Prices not estab- 
lished by factory in time for publication. 
Prices assured for next issue. 


+Reo—Models 1C and 1D are the lo 
wheelbase editions of Models 1A and B. 
The frame dimension of both is 7x2%4%x*%. 


12) White—The maximum ratings are 
‘or ideal —T conditions and the 
minimum for extremely difficult con- 
ditions: the ranges between are for 
varying operating conditions. Each 
model shown is furnished with different 
specifications for different ratings. 


MAKES—ALL 


AB—American ae. 
AL—Auto Lite 


k. 
BE—Bendix front, Eaton rear, 
BL—Brown-Lipe. 
Fw dh front, Own rear. 
Bf—Beth 
lo— 
Bu or Bud—Buda. 


C or Col—Columbia. 
CB—Columbia front, Bendix rear. 
Car—Carter. 

Ch—Chicago. 

Cl or Cla—Clark. 


). 
Co—Continental (governor). 
Con—Continental. 
Cot—Cotta Gear. 


DG—Detroit Gear and Machine, 
DR—Delco Remy. 


Eat—Eaton. 
Ei—Eisemann, 


Fe—Fedders. 

Fu—Fuller. 

Ge—Gemmer, 

Go—G. & O. 

Ha—Handy (governor). 
Ha—Hannum (steering S gan). 
HaS—American Car & 


Her—Hercules. 
HS—Merchant & Evans (clutch). 


HS—American Car & Fdry. (governor). 


Jac—Saginaw. 
Jo—Jones. 


KP—Handy. 


L—Lockheed. 
pa mong Neville. 


Lo— 
LO—Lockheed front, Own rear. 
Lyc—Lycoming. 


Make and Model 
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REAR AXLE 


Gear and Type 
Side Rail Dimensions 


Drive and Torque 
| Line Numhece 
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Mec—McCord, 
Ma—Marvel. 
ME—Merchant & Evans, 
MM—Mechanics Mach. 
Mo—Modine (radiator). 
Mo—Monarch (governor). 


NE—North East. 
No—Not sup’ oes. 
ns—No Stan 


O or Ow—Own. 
Op or Opt—Optional. 


Pe—Pierce (governor). 
Pe—Perfex (radiator). 
Pet—Peters. 
PeS—Peters and Spicer, 
PS—Peters & Snead. 


RB—Robt. Bosch, 
Ro—Rockford. 
Ros—Ross. 





-Schebler, 


‘and Blood, 


Pick. 
(carburetor). 


Ti—Tillotson, 
T or Tim—Timken, 
TO—Timken front, Own rear, 


WG—wWwarner Gear. 

Wa -~ War—Warner Corp. (steering 
gear 

Wa Waukesha (governor). 

Wau—Waukesha. 


Ws—Westinghouse. 
Yo—Young. 
Zen—Zenith, 
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ENGINE DETAILS 














Piston Displacement 
N.A.C.C. Rated H.P. 
Max. Brake H.P. at 


R.P.M. Given 
Valve Arrangement 


Compression Ratio 
Camshaft Drive 








Line Number 
Piston Material 








Number and 


Torque Ib. ft. 
Diameter 
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BRAKES—SERVICE 


Location 


2—Two Whee! only. 

2/4—T wo-whee' Drakes giestive on all 
four wheels —— driveshaft. 
4—Four Wheels, front and rear. 
4r—Four Wheels, rear only. 

6—Six Wheels, front and rear. 
J—Jackshaft 

P—Propeller shaft. 


Type 
I—Internal. 
X—External. 


Operation 

A—A 

b—ny draulic and mechanical, 
H—Hydraul lic. 


BRAKES—HAND 


Location 


C—Center — double propeller shaft, 
2—Rear wheels. 

4—Four bs von 

R—Worm or bevel gearshaft. 
T—Transmission. 

F—Driveshaft. 


Type 


BRAKE DRUMS 
Material 


— 
A—American Car 
D—Dayton. 
E—Ermailite. 
G—Gunite. 
H—Hunt Spiller, 
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Key TO ABBREVIATIONS AND REFERENCE MARKS 




















c—Cast iron. PC—Pressure to mains and connecting R—Radius Rods. 
f—Forged steel. rod bearings. T—Torque Arm. 
Pressed steel. BO—Pump, gravity and pa eptach. U—Torque Tube, 
Pressed steel. PS—Pressure with s 2a 
s—Cast steel. $P—Circulating with splash. 
(Where a combination of any of the SPRINGS 
Spplies to the front and the second © ~=FRAME ‘li 
eppiies to the f Auxiliary Type 
e | = aaa above or below 
I—"I”" 
CLUTCH C—Chantel-  sromt and Saree — 
Type L—Channel reinforced with Hiner. P O— Optional. 
B—Channel reinforced with both liner 
D—Multiple disk. and fishplate 
dp—Double plate. P—Channel el tapered with plate, TIRES 
DB Dual Balloons Pneumatics. 
Valve Arrangement Fuel Feed Ds—Duai Solids. 
H—In head. E—Electric pump = _— 
oo Re Sot pam 
Po Preesure, - TRANSMISSION 
~ —Vacuum. e 
Camshaft Drive Location 
C—Chain. A—Amidshi 
G—Gear. REAR AXLE J—Unit with jackshaft, 
’ sal Final Drive and Type No- wos Turmished 
Piston Materia B—Bevel Op—Optional. 
A—Aluminum alloy. P_Full-fi aa . 
=p Hyped Auxiliary Location 
N—Nickel iro —Internal Gear. No—Not furnished. 
$—Aluminum alloy with strut. eee eee wave. Op—Optional at extra cost. 
° ° Wee a areas R— Rear of amidships main transmission, 
Main Bearings wia— erm or Double Reduction U—Unit with engine. 
e—Rear main bearing. Ss ar foatt 
—Semi-floating. 
Citenties — Three-quarter foating. WHEELS DRIVEN 
ling system — Dri dT 2¢—Conter 5 pair of rear wheels. 
Pressu: —Rear of rear w 
SS oe pearl = rive an orque 4F—Front ad center pair ofrear wheels, 
FP—Pressure to main, connecting rod, A—Radius Rods and Torque Arm. 4R—Four rear wheels. 
camshaft bearings and piston pins. H—Hotchkiss. (springs) 6—Six wheels. 
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Confidence Game Tricks 
Shipper, Hauler & Trade 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


can depend. These operators also help 
in inducing the inexperienced victim 
to accept the plan outlined above. The 
broker is willing to have the trucks 
repossessed from the inexperienced 
operator as he then can repeat the 
racket with another individual. 

It would, of course, be unfair even 
to suggest that shippers are willing 
participators in this racket. But Mr. 
McCarron is correct when he lists the 
reasons which prove that shippers 
are unwittingly supporting the rack- 
eteers. The reasons he gives are: 


Unwitting Support 


1. The average shipper does not 
have the time nor the inclination to 
investigate who is behind the firm that 
hauls his freight. 

2. The average shipper does not in- 
vestigate thoroughly the responsibility 
of the contractor. 

3. The average shipper seeks to 
have his freight hauled at the lowest 
price without regard for equitable 
costs of operating. 

But there is, as he further points 
out, a danger in this careless and self- 
ish attitude. His ignorance of details 
may cost him a lot of money. He can- 
not afford to overlook the consequences 
of legal liability in the event of litiga- 
tion; camouflaged insurance protec- 
tion of the irresponsible operator does 
not protect the shipper. To prove this 
there is the case of Dunn vs. Reeves 
Coal Yard Co. (Minnesota), in which 
the court ruled: “An automobile truck 
owner temporarily employed by a re- 
tail coal dealer to make deliveries with 
the truck at an agreed rate per ton, 
with authority to collect C.O.D. 
charges and account therefor to the 
dealer, is, while so employed, the 
servant of the dealer, and not an in- 
dependent contractor, and the dealer 
is chargeable with negligence in the 
operation of the truck on the street.” 
The U. S. Supreme Court (Singer 
Mfg. Co. vs. Rahn, 132 U.S. 518) 
summed up this legal principle in 
these words: “A master is liable to 
third persons injured by negligent 
acts done by his servant in the course 
of his employment, although the mas- 
ter did not authorize or know of the 
servant’s act or neglect, or even if he 
disapproved or forbade it.” 

There is, therefore, reason for ship- 
pers to interest themselves in the curb- 
ing of this racket. And they can do 
so simply by making sure that their 
freight shipments are dispatched 
through reputable, responsible car- 
riers who protect the shipper’s in- 
terest. 

And so far as the truck trade is 
concerned, reputable operators have 
every reason to expect the trade’s 
wholehearted cooperation to stamp 
out this evil. The racketeering broker 
identifies himself the moment he men- 
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tions that the deal depends upon his 
getting a commission. To do business 
with him on that basis, as Mr. McCar- 
ron very aptly intimated in a letter 
to the writer, is not only suicidal so 
far as the dealer, distributor or branch 
is concerned, but homicidal so far as 
effects on the trucking business are 
concerned. It is suicidal because the 
dealer who plays along with the rack- 
eteering broker will find himself with 
repossessed trucks on his hands and a 
soiled business reputation that will 
cause legitimate truck customers to 
shun him; and homicidal because in 
digging his own grave the dealer has 
brought about a condition whereby 
honest truck operators and honest for- 
warding companies must resort to cut- 
ting each other’s throats in order to 
underbid the dishonest freight brokers. 

(Editor’s Note :—Correspondence on 
this subject is welcomed. Members of 
the trade and operators are urged to 
report details of racketeering in- 
stances which come within their per- 
sonal experience.) 





“Inflated List Prices 


Should Be Exploded” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


mediately went into the production of 
six-cylinder trucks. 

Later a truck was requested with 
specifications calling for standard 
parts of leading manufacturers to give 
a powerful and well-balanced truck 
for heavy-duty service. The request 
was refused yet the company in ques- 
tion three years later was forced into 
its construction by the demands of 
large oil companies. The very parts 
refused were incorporated in the job. 






Every step was forced on the man- 
ufacturer. At no time was price the 
operator’s consideration. A certain 
type of equipment was needed and 
price was a second consideration. 

More recently a well-known group 
of companies was asked to build spe- 
cial light trucks of aluminum frames, 
cabs and bodies. Response was again 
refusal. Such jobs were built at a 
saving of 4000 lb. What has first cost 
to do with such a saving? Engineers 
look only to theory, present patterns 
and assembly facilities in production. 
They are afraid to be progressive on 
account of cost. Apparently they 
must be forced. They can only be 
forced by the operators. 


Unwelcome Intervention 


Regarding my fourth criticism—in- 
tervention of truck manufacturers in 
regulatory matters concerning oper- 
ators only, is, in my opinion, sheer 
folly. I have reference to the appear- 
ance of manufacturers before legis- 
lative bodies through the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and statements by them as to what is 
and what is not needed by operators. 
The American Car & Foundry Co. and 
other makers of rail equipment would 
not think of actively engaging in such 
controversies. In fact their activities 
would be resented by the law-making 
bodies. Truck makers might well pat- 
tern their policy in matters of this 
character after that of the rail equip- 
ment makers. If the truck makers 
wish to participate and help operators 
in legislative matters let them do it 
through the operators as the rail man- 
ufacturers do. Manufacturers need 
operators, just as we need them, but 
until coordinated action is taken joint- 
ly in all measures the results will be 
discord instead of victory. 








DELPHOS 








GRAMM 
*295° TRAILER 


at Delphos 
Chassis less Supports 


Gramm Engineers have just completed a new 3 to 
5 ton trailer at the above low base price. Bodies 
and accessories will be equally low in price. Fea- 
tures will include standard length 14 ft. Avail- 
able also in 16 and 18 ft. lengths. Husky 834” x 
3144” x 4” drop frame. Timken 4” diameter tubu- 
lar axle. Helper springs standard. Liberal dealer 
proposition for any truck or car dealer. 


Write or wire for 
complete information and prices 


GRAMM MOTORS, Inc. 


TRAILER DIVISION 





OHIO 
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